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. ane | , . ’ ! ° 
wint on a dhrunk, an’ it’s all gone; an’ now —’’| for another month,” she said. ‘I couldn’t bear | Macomber and I have been putting our heads 
| and she quite broke down, and cried. 


“Oh, I'm so sorry for you!’ 
thetically. 

“An’ ‘twas nixt Sunday week I was a-goin” ter | 
be married. An’ now Mike'll be ashamed of me 


said Ella, sympa- 


“Is it something very serious on which I must| in me ole gown.” 


> 


give my advice?” asked Miss Mayo, smiling, as | 
she seated herself in an easy-chair and drew the | 
young girl down into another chair beside her. | 
“Now, Ella, what is this weighty question ?”’ 

“J guess it aint very serious,”’ said Ella, a little | 
embarrassed. ‘But you know the maps I spoiled | 
last summer? I want—will they—do you think— | 
would it be queer for me to send them some 
Easter cards ?’’ she stammered. 

‘What, the maps? I fear they wouldn't appre- 
ciate Easter cards,’ laughed Miss Mayo. 

«<I didn’t mean the maps,”’ said Ella, laughing 
also, ‘‘but the scholars who owned ‘em.”” 

“J think it would be proper to send them some 
Easter cards,"’ said Miss Mayo, seriously; ‘but 
don’t Easter cards cost money ?” 

“Oh yes, I know they do!”’ said Ella, eagerly. 
“‘J’ve priced some lovely ones. I want fifteen, 
and I’ve got the money all saved up.” 

“But I thought you had been saving this money 
for your hat and gloves.” 

“Oh yes, Doctor Eunice, but I shall feel a good 
deal better to go without the hat and gloves, ana 
make them maps all right.’’ The girl’s eyes were 
shining with enthusiasm. 

‘‘Perhaps it will be well for you to do so,” said 
Miss Mayo, as she softly caressed the girl’s hand 
which lay on the arm of her chair. ‘To repent 
of a wrong act, and to right it as far as possible, 
is better than hats and gloves, isn’t it, my dear 
girl? Iam glad you wish to do this thing.” 

Perhaps the reader thinks that Miss Mayo gave 
Ella a hat and gloves; but to bestow a reward of 
this kind was not consistent with her plan of dis- 
cipline. Of what worth is a sacrifice which costs 
nothing to the one who offers it? This young 
girl was not to be taught to expect a reward for 
self-denial, but to find her recompense in the con- 
sciousness of well-doing. ‘ 

Ella sent fifteen beautiful Easter cards to B—— 
that week, and with each was a little note which 
ran thus: 

“Please accept this Card and let it tell you how 
sorry some one is that she spoiled your map last 
summer.” 

The finest card of the fifteen she sent to Lill 
Jenkins. After these unexpected tokens of the 
girl’s contrition had reached the persons for whom 
they were intended, the scholars of the village 
school thought quite kindly of their former school- 
mate, ‘‘Red Face.’’ Ed Tuell received no card, 
for his map had been spared. 

Several weeks after the sending of the Easter 
cards, Miss Mayo gave Ella a set of pencils, 
brushes and water-colors. There was not a hap- 
pier girl in Boston than Ella when she received 
this gift. ‘It’s all mine,’’ she said, as she looked 
her new possession over for the twentieth time 
that night before she went to bed, ‘‘an’ it’s a hun- 
dred times nicer than Lill Jenkins’s!" 

Miss Macomber, who was something of an 
artist, gave the girl some lessons in drawing and 


painting. Ella proved to be an eager pupil, patient, | for her own dress. Then she took ten dollars in 
She became | her hand, and ran down to the Irish girl, who 
so fond of painting that she sometimes neglected | stood wiping her eyes with her apron. 


painstaking and full of enthusiasm. 


her other duties. 


The first time that Ella neglected her house- | bills into her hand. ‘‘You can have the wedding 


work, Miss Macomber simply called her attention 
to the circumstance, but the second offence was 
punished by the banishment of the paints for a 
week. That was enough; Ella did not offend in 
that way again. 

Since the quarrel between the Irish girl and 
Ella, mentioned in the preceding chapter, matters 
had gone on smoothly enough between them. 
Kate had good-naturedly tried to tease Ella now 
and then, but Ella had controlled her tongue, and 
the Irish girl, a little ashamed, had ceased to try 
to annoy her. 

A few months after, in the autumn, as Ella and 
Kate were working one morning together in the 
kitchen, Ella noticed that the usually voluble Irish 
girl was quiet, and later she saw her stealthily 
Wipe her eyes on her apron. 

At last Ella went up to Kate, put her hand on 
her shoulder and said, softly, ‘Something troubles 
you, Kate. Is it anything I can help you about 2?” 

“Och, no, Ella!’’ said the girl, with a sob. 
“It's only my widdin’ driss. I had me tin dollars 





saved to buy it, an’ las’ night me fether tuk it an’ 


“You wait a minute, Kate,” said Ella, her | 
brown eyes luminous with generous light. She 
ran out of the kitchen and up to her room, opened | 
her bureau drawer, and took from it a small box | 
which contained her money. She counted it. Yes, 
there were twelve dollars in all. For a moment | 
she hesitated. This was the money she had saved | 


to have Kate disappointed, and if you won’t think 


| 
me too shabby,—I don’t mean to go to the con- 


| cert, but on the street with you sometimes,—I 


” 


don’t eare, for,”’ she ended, naively, ‘'tisn't as 
though I was going to have a weddin’ gown.”’ 

“We're proud of our generous girl, aren’t we, | 
Elizabeth?’ said Miss Mayo. As she spoke she 
looked approvingly down at Ella, who sat on a 
low hassock at her feet, and gently stroked back 
the dark, curling hair. 

“Then it’s all right,’’ said Ella, her face glow- 
ing with satisfaction. | 

‘Yes, for this time, my child,”’ said Miss Mayo, 

















ELLA HAS 


‘‘There, Kate!*’ exclaimed Ella, and thrust the 


dress after all. Here’s ten dollars to buy it with."’ 

“Och, how good ye are, Ella!’’ said Kate, 
smiling through her tears. ‘But I can’t take it 
from ye.”’ 

“Yes, you can,”’ said Ella. ‘It’s mine. I give 
it to you. And I hope you'll buy just the pret- 
tiest dress there is in Boston.” 

Kate half-reluctantly took the money, declaring 
that she would repay it as soon as she could. 

“Never mind that part,’’ said Ella, merrily, 
‘but cheer up, and let’s get the work done so you 
cau buy that dress this afternoon.” 

‘““My own dress must wait now,” Ella thought, 
half sadly, but not regretfully. For the want of 
it she could not accompany Miss Mayo and Miss 
Macomber to the concert next month. She was 
also somewhat anxious as to what her two friends 
would say when she told them how she had dis- 
posed of her money. 

In the evening she told them what she had 
done. She related the story in an artless manner, 
and tried only to disarm criticism of her action. 





“The black dress you gave me will do very well 


A CALLER. 


gently ; ‘but in the future, before you indulge your | 
generosity, you had better consult Miss Macomber | 
or myself.”’ 

Ella lived with Miss Mayo for nearly three 
years, and during all this time she had assisted in 
the household duties, and had kept up her school 
studies under the tuition of Miss Macomber. She 
was already a well-informed young person. With | 
the motto in mind, “Not many books, but few | 
well read,’’ her teacher had carefully selected 
Ella’s course in history and literature. | 

Ella, whose voice was clear, musical, and full | 
of natural expression, was accustomed to read 
the daily paper aloud to her two friends after 
supper. She was encouraged to ask questions, 
and to seek information concerning such points of 
history and biography as were suggested by what 
she read. Thus, little by little, she acquired a 
considerable knowledge of past and current 
events. 

Ella’s fondness for drawing and painting was 
encouraged by her two friends, and her talents in 
this direction were so marked that Miss Mayo 
determined to allow her to take a course at some 
good art school, when she should have become 
sufficiently advanced in her present studies. 

One day at dinner, as the three sat chatting 
over the dessert, Miss Mayo said, ‘Ella, Miss 


| 





}care what it is? 


together, and we've got a surprise for you. Can 
you guess what it is ?”’ 

said Ella. ‘Do 
I know it’s something pleasant, and if 
you're both in it, I don’t much care what it is.”’ 

“Oh, we're not far outside, are we, Miss Macom- 
ber ?’’ laughed Miss Mayo. 

“No, we're too selfish for that,’’ said Miss 
Macomber. Then, turning to Ella, **You don’t 
Now tell us what you would 
like best of all things to do.” 

“Let me see,’ said Ella, thoughtfully. Is it to 
go to the Art Museum to see Mr. H ’s pictures, 
or to go to the concert to-morrow afternoon ?”' 

“Not right this time,’”’ said Miss Macomber. 
“But tell her, Doctor Eunice; don’t keep her 
longer in suspense.” 

“Well, Ella, we wise ones,” said Miss Mayo, 
‘shave arranged that you shall take a three years’ 
course at the Art Schdol, if it pleases you.” 

*O Doctor Eunice, Miss Macomber, you don't 
mean that!’ cried Ella, in whose face surprise 
and joy struggled for the mastery. 

“Yes, we do, and you are to begin next week. 
We're anxious, you see, to have an art student in 
the family,”* said Miss Mayo. 

“Oh, you darling Doctor Eunice!” and the girl 
rose impulsively, went round to her friend’s chair 
and kissed her on the forehead. ‘‘And you, too, 
dear Miss Macomber. You are both so good to 
me!"’ 

“Good to you!’’ laughed Miss Macomber. 
‘“*Who has had the pleasure of Miss Mayo’s com- 
pany for a drive every day this week, while you 
remained at home ?”’ 

“Oh, that was nothing,” said Ella. 

‘Well, I think it was all right, though you 
looked a little lonesome when we drove off,”’ said 
Miss Macomber. ‘We took that time to put our 
heads together about you, and toarrange for your 
admission to the Art School.”’ 

Ella Marsten entered the Art School the follow- 
ing week. At first she naturally dreaded to 
encounter the teachers and students, the more so 
that she was still very sensitive about her birth- 
marked cheek. But the ordeal was not so severe 
as she had feared, and, once established in the 
school her interest and enthusiasm in her work 
soon overcame her diffidence. 

On her way to the Art School one morning, Ella 
saw a young man coming toward her whom at a 
glance she knew to be Ed Tuell. ‘Will he 
recognize me ?”’ she thought. ‘Yes, my red face 
will mark me anywhere,” and for an instant a 
shade of the old bitterness came over her. 

The young man came nearer; he saw her and 
a flash of recognition beamed fn his eyes. He 
held out his hand. ‘Ella Marsten! It seems good 
to see some one I used to know.”” He gave an 
appreciative glance at the trim figure and added : 
‘How well you look!” 

It was the same frank, good-natured Ed Tuell 
who had befriended her in the old days at school. 
He told her that he was studying civil engineer- 
ing at the Institute of Technology. He had been 
in Boston only a few weeks and was homesick; 
might he come to see her sometime ? 

Several days later the young man called at 
Miss Mayo’s house. Ella introduced him to the 
two ladies, and then said, frankly, ‘It was his 
map I spared when I destroyed the others that 
afternoon in the old school-house.”’ 

The young man laughed and said, ‘*Yes, and 
you sent me no Easter card.”’ 

“I didn’t owe you any reparation,” said Ella. 

One afternoon, as Ella entered the house on her 
return from the Art School, Miss Mayo was talk- 
ing with some one in the parlor. The girl ran 
upstairs to her room, removed her wraps and 
went down to the sitting-room. Presently the 
housekeeper appeared at the door. “O Miss 
Macomber, such a pleasant thing happened 
to-day !’”’ exclaimed Ella. ‘I’ve been longing to 
see you and tell you about it.’’ But while she 
was speaking she noticed that the housekeeper’s 
face was unwontedly serious, and she broke off 
suddenly with,—‘‘Is anything the matter? Are 
you ill?” 

“I’m very well, my dear, but Doctor Eunice 
wants to see you in the parlor,’ said Miss 
Macomber. 

“T’ll go down directly,’’ said Ella, ‘‘and tell 
you afterwards what has happened to-day.’’ 

Miss Mayo’s face was grave, as she met the girl 
at the foot of the stairs. She put her arm tenderly 
about Ella, as if to shield her from some trouble. 


“I’m not good at guessing,” 
tell ine! 
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“Is it anything I’ve done wrong ?”’ asked Ella, 
anxiously, her face overcast. 

‘No, my dear child, no!’’ answered her friend. 
«But some one is in the parlor who wants to see 
you. Your father has come.” 

“My father!’ exclaimed the girl, in surprise. 
‘I have never realized that I had a father. What 
can he want of me?” 

«You must talk with him, and he will tell you,”’ 
said Miss Mayo, gently, as she led the girl to the 
parlor door. Then she kissed her and walked 
away, With tears rising in her eyes. 

Ella opened the door and entered the room. A 
tall, emaciated man arose from a chair, and ad- 
vanced to meet her. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘I should know you were her 
daughter. You look like your mother, all save 
that red mark.’ 

‘Are you my father? Have you come to look 
me up, after all these years ?’’ asked Ella, in alow 
tone, as she tried to conjecture what his coming 
meant. This was all of greeting that passed 
between the long separated father and daughter. 

“I hoped you would be glad to see me,” said 
the man. ‘I have —” here a violent fit of cough 
ing checked his speech. 

“How could I be glad to see you more than any 
other stranger ?’’ said Ella. ‘I have never seen 
you since I was a baby, and you have never cared 
to seek me before.” 

“I hope we shail see more of eachother in the 
future. I’ve come at last to claim my child,” 
said the man. “I’ve got a little home fixed up, 
and I want my daughter to make it comfortable—”’ 
another fit of coughing compelled him to pause. 

‘I don’t s’pose I’ve a great while to stay here, 
anyway,’ he presently continued; ‘‘and lately a 
terrible feeling of lonesomeness has come over me. 
I want some o’ my own flesh and blood near me. 
So I’ve hunted you up.” 

“Oh, I can't go! Ican't leave Doctor Eunice !”’ 
cried Ella, piteously. 

“There, now, Ella,’’ said the man, half com- 
plainingly, ‘1 might have known you’d have no 
feeling for your poor, sick father. These people 
are all well enotfgh, I s’pose, but the ties of blood 
are strongest.” 

“O father!’’ cried the girl, brokenly, ‘‘give me 
a little time to think it over. It’s so sudden, your 
coming, that I don’t know what to say.’’ In her 
heart was a hopeless feeling that she must go with 
this man who claimed her as his daughter. 

**] don't see.what you want of more time,”’ said 
the man, ‘“‘when your duty’s set plainly before 
you.” 


what I ought to do,”’ said Ella, firmly. 
“Well, I s’pose I must wait,’’ he answered. 


Then, with only a few words more, he went away, | 
saying, as he left her, ‘I’ll come again in the | Tommy had been mentally contrasting it with his 
| old home in the New Hampséhire hills, and, in 
Ella went upstairs, where the two ladies await- | consequence, had become homesick—as a prairie 
‘“‘You know what my father has asked | settler usually does when, for the first time in his 


morning for your answer.’ 


ed her. 


Burt Manufacturing Company, and am to receive 
a thousand dollars a year!” 

Miss Mayo rose, with pleased surprise and pride 
depicted on her face. ‘‘And you never told mea 
word of what was coming tillnow! My dear girl, 
I am so glad for you, and so proud of you. Miss 
Macomber,” she said, as her housekeeper came 
into the room, ‘do you know what our girl has 
been doing ?’’ 

“Yes, Doctor Eunice, I know,” said Miss Ma- 
comber, and she went to Ella, and fondly put an 
arm about her " ‘‘for I’ve been in the secret for the 
| past three weeks. And have you really been suc- 
| cessful, Ella ?’’ 
| «Yes, the award was made this morning,” said 
| Ella. ‘And I was so happy when they read my 
jname! You see, Doctor Eunice, there was a com- 
petitive examination, with this place as the prize. 
| But I was sorry for the others who were disap- 

pointed.’ 

Ed Tuell came in during the evening, and con- 
gratulated her on her appointment. 

| Ella Marsten is now twenty years of age. 
{On her refined and noble face the birthmark re- 
| mains, but those who know and love her ate un- 
| mindful of it. The beautiful brown eyes rarely 
flash with anger, for the hot temper is well under 
her control. 

Miss Mayo and Miss Macomber call her their 
daughter, and a daughter could not be more lov- 
ing and considerate toward them than is Ella 
Marsten. 

Every month Ella sends her friend, Molly Snow, 
a long, affectionate letter, and frequently sends 
her some article of luxury or comfort to gladden 
her hard lot. 








a beautiful, growing womanhood, we leave Ella 
Marsten. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND. 
The End. 
+ +e 
MORNING ROSES. 
O roses, glowing in this amber bowl! 
O roses, gleaming in your happy dew! 
I would I had some roses in my soul 
As beautiful as you. 
Ee 


For the Companion. 


WHO DID IT? 


have Sunday school as we used to back East ?”’ 





until it was lost in the far horizon. 


me to do,’ she said, in a voice that she found it | experience, spring opens in the ‘new country.” 


difficult to keep steady. 
pathetically. 


neck. 


Tommy could ‘stand it,” as he said, during 
“Yes, dear, we know,” said Miss Mayo, sym- | school days, when study or play filled every 
It was 
The girl threw her arms about Miss Mayo’s | the long Sundays which, according to his own 
“OQ Doctor Eunice! if it was anything | expression, ‘got away with him.” Tommy found 


| moment which found him out of bed. 


else,’’ she sobbed; ‘‘but to leave you—and this | them as monotonous as the prairie 


dear place where I’ve been so happy. 


know what to do.” 


it out for myself. 
Then she went to her room. 


She did not come to supper, but several hours 


later came downstairs. Her face was pale, and 
there were traces of tears about her eyes, but she 
smiled bravely as she said, ‘I have decided to go. 
It seems to me to be my duty.” 

Miss Mayo simply smiled her approval. Ella 
had decided to go, and to talk further of the 
matter would only make her departure from them 
the harder to bear. The house seemed strangely 
lonesome after she had left it, and the two ladies 
sorely missed the bright, loving girl, to whom 
they had become much attached. 

Eleven months later, Ella returned to Miss 
Mayo's house. Her father was dead. It1s need- 
less to dwell on the wearisome life she had led 
while she waited upon a fretful invalid. But she 
had not regretted that she left her pleasant home 
to comfort the last hours of her father. She re- 
turned from her filial mission with an increased 
self-reliance and a new gentleness of manner. 

It was a happy party of three that gathered in 
Miss Mayo’s cozy dining-room at supper, on the 
day when Ella came back to live again with her 
two friends. 

Three more years passed, and it was seven years 
since Ella ran away from the poor-farm. 

The graceful, well-dressed young lady who is 
ascending the steps of Miss Mayo's house is none 
other than Ella Marsten, who has recently finished 
her three years’ course at the Art School. Let us 
follow her up the steps and into the house. 

“O Doctor Eunice !’’ she exclaims, as she kisses 
the lady who sits by the window in a large rock- 
ing-chair. ‘I've such good news to tell you! I’m 
so happy !” 

“Well, dear child, what is your good news?” 
questions Miss Mayo, as she returns the caress. 


Oh! if 
it was money, or anything like that, I should 





round their teacher. 
begins. 


start one.”’ 
Mr. Baynes spoke rather impatiently. 


very low one. 

“Then why don’t you start one, father ?”’ 
decided. 
altogether. 
ligious newspaper. 
slept peacefully in her own crib in the corner 
rest except poor Tommy. 
When the silence again became unendurable, h 
ventured another problem : 
school, how'd they go to work to make it ?”’ 
tiently. 


ish Nation’’ than in the Pumbleton present. 


that purpose, and so on.”’ 


but then his purpose was not so much to enlighte 





“I’ve got the appointment as designer for the 


On the eve of her success, and in the opening of 


“Father,” said Tommy Baynes, ‘“‘why can't we 


Tommy sat on the doorstep, with the bright 
| spring sunshine all around him, and gazed with a 
| dissatisfied expression on his rosy face over the 
“I must have till to-morrow morning to decide | wide prairie, which, without tree or shrub to 
|break its monotony, stretched out before him 


The scene was not without its charms, but 


The clock had just struck the hour at which 
Sunday school opened in the old meeting-house 
“at home,”’ and Tommy's heart yearned toward 

“Yes, it is hard, my child,” murmured Miss | the old classmates who, in his ignorance of longi- 
Mayo, as she tenderly stroked the girl’s dark hair. | tude, he imagined to be gathering at that moment 

When her first outburst of grief had somewhat | 
subsided, Ella looked up and said, ‘‘I must think 
I want to do what is right.”’ 


He gulped down a sob, and 
then asked the question with which this story 


“Oh, we could, I suppose, if any one in this 


shiftless town had grit enough to go ahead and 


He had 
encountered overwhelming opposition at the school 
meeting the day before, in his efforts to secure a 
vote in favor of a longer ‘‘term,’’ and his estimate 
of the town of Pumbleton was, consequently, a 


Tommy’s eager question was repeated in his 
mother’s gentle eyes, but the father’s answer was 
‘“‘Lester told me yesterday that the 
newest comers weren’t expected to run the town 
He shan’t tell me that again, not if I 
know it!’’ and Mr. Baynes returned to his re- 


Mrs. Baynes was reading a sermon; the baby 


even the kitten dozed decorously in the sunshine. 
Every one was enjoying the Sabbath peace and 
He was only seven 
years old, and rest and peace are not so much 
appreciated at that age as they are in later life. 


“S’posen one or two people wanted a Sunday 
Mr. Baynes’s brow contracted somewhat impa- 
He was feeling more interested in the 
article he was reading on the ‘‘Future of the Jew- 

“Oh,” he said, shortly, ‘‘they’d resolve them- 
selves into a committee on organization, I sup- 
pose, and give notice of a meeting to be held for 


The father was not making himself very clear, 


Tommy as to silence him; but, somehow, Mr. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


aynes did not feel quite comfortable, and he 
finally said, ‘You can go and see Don about it, if 
you like, my boy. Perhaps his father will take it 
up, if he can get any one else to help him.” 
Tommy caught at the suggestion eagerly. 
Donald Duncan was his chief friend and adviser, 
and, moreover, had often lamented the enforced 
stillness of the Western Sunday. Not that Pum- 
bletonians in general seemed to find the day a dull 
one, nor could it be said that they failed to ob- 
serve it, for they devoted it to pursuits which 
would have been regarded as ‘‘downright triflin’ ”’ 
if followed on Monday or Saturday. 

Don was full of sympathy when Tommy stated 
his errand, but Mr. Duncan shook his head. 

“It’s of no use, my boy,” he said. ‘I spoke 
to Deacon Thorpe about it weeks ago, but he said 
there was too much sparrin’ going on. And that’s 
true; there aint another such a town for fighting 
in the West. They organize over at Meadville 
to-day ; I saw the notice in the paper.” 

The two boys walked away together, and when 
they were out of hearing, Don said, eagerly : 
“Tommy, did your father say they had to be 
growed-up folks ?”” 

Tommy pondered a moment. ‘He said as one 
or two people could dissolve themselves into a 
committee, and then—Why, Don, you don’t 
mean —”’ 

‘Yes, I do!’ said Don, sturdily. 
le’s do it.”’ 

For some time Tommy could do nothing but 
stare. He was two years younger than Don, and 
the magnitude of the proposal took away his 
breath. At last he said, ‘‘But can we?” 

“Of course we can!’’ said Don, loftily. “I'll 
write a notice like that in the paper, and give it to 
the newspaper man, and then next Sunday we'll 
see!” 

Tommy looked on while Don prepared, in his 
very best style of “‘print,”’ the following : 


“Tommy, 


NOTICE. 
A Sunday School will be organized at the Pumble- 
ton school-house next Sunday. All are invited to 
attend. 
“Can’t we say ‘’cept Seth Peters’ ?’’ inquired 
Tommy. ‘‘He’s the hatefullest boy’in town. He 
boxed my ears for making his horse run off, an’ I 
didn’t do it, neither."’ 
Don looked doubtful. ‘I’m afraid it wouldn’t 
into his pocket.. “I don’t think he'll go, anyway ; 
he’s too mean.”’ 

Next morning Mr. Lucius Savage, editor of the 
Pumbleton Courier, was engaged in setting type, 
and wondering what on earth he was going to do 
for ‘“‘copy’’ to fill up the local column. He was 
startled by a very loud knock at the door, and 


clear over their heads for the author of it. Mr. 
and kindly, dark eyes. 
‘Hallo, my little men'’’ he said, pleasantly. 


“Come to help me print, have you ?”’ 


small boys. 
paper, please, sir.’ 
the notice. ‘That's just what we want, boys.” 


appointed committee retreated in good order. 


come,”* said Don, 
readily agreed. 


the press. 
wouldn’t own it.” 
notice. 


go-a-head young fellow. 
body’s done it, if I couldn’t ’’ 


again,’’ Granny Sparks said. 


and quiet streets. 
clothes gazed at each other with increased respect 


e 


greasy overalls. 
“I never realized before,’’ said Deacon Thorpe 


must have been to the Jews.” 
Mrs. Thorpe, who was a woman of few words 
said, ‘“‘That’s so!"’ in a tone of deep feeling. 
Upstairs her pretty daughter Carrie sang, ‘Wel 
come, sweet day of rest,”’ 


n 





started to try his fortunes in the West. 


do,’’ he said, folding the paper and slipping it 


immediately thereafter by the entrance of two 
small boys, who were so entirely out of propor- 
tion to the knock that the editor at first looked 


Savage was a tall man, with a fierce mustache 


‘Please, sir, no, sir,’ said the larger of the 
“We want you to put that in the 


‘ Ah, that I will!’ heartily, as he glanced at 
Much encouraged at this reception, the self- 
‘We won't tell any one we done it till after the 
Sunday school’s made, ’cause if they knowed it 
was just two little shavers like us, mebbe nobody’d 


sagaciously; and Tommy 


“A word spoken in season, how good is it!’ 


said Mr. Duncan, with a complacent smile on his 
broad face, as he took up the Courier, damp from 
“The deacon has taken hold, after all. 
I thought I had convinced him, though he 


‘Hello!’ said Mr. Baynes, when he saw the 
‘““We’re going to have a school, after all. 
I suppose Savage has taken it up. He's a regular 
Well, I’m glad some- 


So one and another got the credit of the enter- 
prise, while the real authors of the plot looked on 
at the stir they had caused, half amused and half 
frightened. There was much “fixing up” of 
Sunday garments, and Saturday found everybody 
“cleaning up, as if they was goin’ to hev a Sabbath 


; When the sun rose on the eventful morning, it 
shone on clean faces and neatly swept dooryards 
The young men in their best 


Their very language was improved; it seemed 
impossible to speak the words which had come 
so readily to their lips as, on Sundays before, they 
had loafed around in ragged ‘‘warmers’’ and 


as he folded his white cravat, ‘‘what a help the 
rites and ceremonies of the Mosaic dispensation 


as she shook out the 
folds of her blue grenadine, and tied on her 
dainty hat, with its wreath of forget-me-nots, and 
felt happier than she had done since her father 
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The whole town was awakened to a new inter- 
est, and every one seemed pleased but the com- 
mittee. While the rest of Mr. Duncan’s family 
were exultant, Don sat in troubled silence, and 
when Mr. Baynes expressed his satisfaction, 
Tommy merely remarked that he wanted to see 
Don **’fore meetin’ begun.”” Just as the school- 
bell began ‘to ring, the conspirators met, each 
saying, as he noticed the other’s woe-begone face, 
“*You know, then ?’* and both answering, ‘Yes, I 
know.” 

They stood silent for a time, and then Don said, 
“T never thought the first thing about it till Ruth 
asked me to please drive the cat out of the pantry, 
and I said, ‘I can’t find it,’ and Ruth called out, 
‘April fool!’ and pa said, ‘I won't have any such 
folly on the Lord’s day ;’ and then I remembered, 
and my heart came clear up into my throat, and 
then went down bump, so I could ’most hear it.” 
“T didn’t know anything about it till father was 
shaving,” said Tommy; ‘he looked at the alma- 
nac over the glass, and said, ‘Why, it’s All Fools’ 
day,’ and I thought of all the folks coming out, 
and I didn’t want any breakfast, and—O Don, do 
you think they'll put us in jail?” 

“They wouldn’t dare to,"’ said Don, stoutly. 
‘*We'd as much right to be a committee as any of 
‘em. If only it hadn't been the first of April!” 
Tommy sighed, and wiped his eyes with a very 
small handkerchief. His ideas of what consti- 
tuted a penal offence were vague, but he be- 
gan to fear that anything out of the usual order of 
things would probably come under that head. 
Don was better informed, but he felt apprehensive 
of suits for damage, and also of unpleasant inter- 
views with his father. 

“They’re coming, Don! Just everybody. It’s 
no use waiting, we'll have to go, too." 

Tommy was right. Even the saloon-keeper, 
finding that he would have nothing to do at home, 
had put on his best suit and joined the procession. 
In spite of his alarm, a queer thrill of exultation 
passed over Don. Those great tall men, the big- 
gest folks in town, were all moving towards the 
school-house at the command, as it were, of him- 
self,—the little fellow in the Scotch cap, whom 
they scarcely noticed as they passed. Don shrank 
back as the editor came up, with pretty Carrie 
Thorpe on his arm, but he felt reassured when 
that gentleman passed on, with a pleasant ‘‘Good- 
‘morning.”” But the next moment Tommy gave a 
sort of shriek. 

*“O Don! The farmers are comin’ !”’ 

There could be no doubt of it. In wagons, 
buggies, or on horseback, the population for miles 
around was joyously approaching the little town. 

‘I believe the hull United States is a-comin’,” 
said Don, savagely. ‘*What do them fool farmers 
mean, a-hitchin’ up’n drivin’ miles’n miles! ’N 
there is Seth Peters !”’ 

Sure enough! Inall the glories of a new ‘‘store”’ 
suit, he passed along and nodded condescendingly 
to the boys. Tommy's wrath rose at the sight. 

‘*He shan’t go. Itaint his Sunday school. I'll 
go’n tell him so.” 

‘You'd better hold your tongue,” said Don. 
“Or perhaps you’d like to tell ’em all we’ve April 
fooled "em, Tommy Baynes.” 

What answer Tommy Baynes would have made 
to this astounding proposal is unknown, for just 
at that moment his father called, sharply, ‘‘Don’t 
you know it’s time to begin, boys? Go right in.” 

Two portly, country dames, in stiffly-starched 
gowns and calico sunbonnets, afforded an aimple 
screen for the two conspirators, who, trembling in 
every limb, awaited the moment when they would 
be called upon to answer for having hoaxed the 
whole neighborhood. 

As the business of the meeting went rapidly on, 
and no one seemed to feel any curiosity as to who 
had called it together, they regained control of 
their faculties. Don, also, felt his heart lighten 
every moment, and when the superintendent, 
Deacon Thorpe, announced that the Pumbleton 
Sunday school was now regularly organized, and 
that they would commence the exercises by sing- 
ing, Don felt that the danger was over. 

Most of the assembly were sadly out of prac- 
tice in singing, but when Carrie Thorpe’s fresh 
young voice rang out exultantly in the hymn, 


“Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love,” 


one after another caught the inspiration, and as 
the melody floated through the open windows, it 
seemed to bear a benison to the little town which 
for the first time echoed to the sound of Christian 
worship. 

Those to whom the form of worship is as 
familiar as the alphabet can never realize what 
.|that hymn was to those rough pioneers, whose 
youth, with its high aspirations and undimmed 
hopes, seemed to float back on the wings of the 
music. Many a furrowed cheek grew moist with 
tears as the rough voices quavered through the 
once familiar tune. And when the chorister’s 
, | Sweet voice trembled on the words, 

“Part in peace, Christ’s life was peace. 

Let us live our life in Him,” 
rough hands grasped each other with a depth of 
,| feeling no words could convey. Even Tommy 
was impressed with a sense of good-will to every- 
- | body, which made him say to Don, as they walked 
homeward, “I guess I’ll let Seth Peters come to 
the school, anyhow.” 

To which artless speech Don retorted, scorn- 
fully, ‘‘I think you'd better!’ 

The school prospered exceedingly, insomuch 
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that the saloon-keeper at last announced that his 
business had utterly failed through its influence, 
and that he should be compelled to give it up and 
open a provision market—which he accordingly 
did. 

It was on a Sunday in late autumn, just as 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








water, which glittered like a stormy sea of silver in 


| the bright moonlight. We expected to be roughly 
| tossed and shaken, but in this we were agreeably 


disappointed. The lower rapid is scarcely half as 


| 
| long as the upper rapid, and is less tumultuous, and 


| we soon reached its foot, and found ourselves once 


more on the smooth current below it. We were now 


the people were dispersing, that Deacon Thorpe | at leisure to investigate the cause that set us on our 


said, frankly, “I am glad you had the grit to go 
ahead, Duncan, in spite of what I said.’’ 

Mr. Duncan looked bewildered. ‘It wasn’t I,”’ 
he said. ‘I always supposed you did it.” 

“Not 1,” said the deacon. ‘Here, Savage,’’ to 
the editor, ‘‘who sent you that notice about organ- 
izing this school ?”’ 

“Duncan did,’”’ said Mr. Savage. 

‘Duncan did not!” retorted that gentleman. 
+] never saw the notice until you printed it.” 

‘Well, your boy brought it, anyhow,” said the 


editor. ‘Say, Don,” raising his voice, ‘“‘who gave | 


you that notice you brought to my office ?” 
“Nobody didn’t,’ said Don, ungrammatically 
as usual. ‘*We just brunged it ourselves.” 
“You!”’ said his father, in amazement. 
“Well, nobody else wouldn't,”’ said Don, kick- 


ingatarock. ‘‘The big folks was always a-fussin’ | 


about somethin’ or nuther, and —’’ here Don’s 
voice became inaudible, and Tommy took up the 
conversation. 

“And father said as any one could, so we just 
dissolved into a committee, and—that’s all,’’ con- 
cluded Tommy. 

“But why didn’t you tell us?’’ asked Don’s 
father. 

«’Cause we didn’t know it at first, but it was 
First of April, and we thought you'd think we 
was making April fools of you all, and get mad,’”’ 
said Don. 

Then they all laughed more than ever, and Mr. 
Savage said, ‘“‘Well, I guess you did, boys; or, at 
all events, vou helped to show us what fools we 
were once.” Auice J. LELAND. 

al 
ALONE. 
Farewell, farewell, the heart that lives alone, 
Housed in a dream, at distance from the kind! 
Such happiness, wherever it be known, 
Is to be pitied; for tis surely blind. 
‘ — Wordsworth, 
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OUR FLOATING CAMP. 


IN Four CitAprers. — CHAP. IV. 


At the Great Falls. 


For three or four hours we enjoyed the sound 
sleep that follows such a day of toil in the open air 
as that day had been. Shortly after midnight Wood- 
pecker roused me by a vigorous shake. ‘Walter!’ 
he exclaimed, excitedly. “We’re afloat! We’re run- 
ning right into them rapids!” 

I jumped up, as did also Sinclair. The ark. was 
heaving and pitching. We stumbled out of the 
deck-house and looked around us. The full moon 
overhead lighted the scene, and we saw that we 
were indeed afloat in mid-stream. Ahead the moon- 
light shimmered on rough, quick water, the roar’ of 
which came distinctly to our ears. 

“Boys,” Sinclair exclaimed, ‘‘we’re in for it!” 

“Down with you both at the oars!’’ cried Wood- 
pecker. ‘Pull as hard as you can! I'll steer. No 
use to try to back out of it now. Mind what the 
garden-truck man said. Keep in the mid-channel, 
and keep her going. Don’t let her turn, or we'll get 
*whopst.’ ” 

Thus admonished, Sinclair and I sprang for the 
oars, but could not find them. ‘“*Why, where are the 
oars?’’ we both exclaimed at once. 

“Look in the deck-house!” cried Woodpecker. 
“Perhaps they are in there.” 

We hurriedly looked in the shanty, and then in 
the bows, but found no oars. 

“Oh dear, you must have taken them ashore, and 
they are back where we camped!” cried Wood- 
pecker, as he worked at the sweep in the endeavor 
to keep the ark headed down the stream. 

None of our party had taken the oars out of the 
boat, yet they were missing. This was not a time in 
which to discuss the cause of their absence. I rushed 
into the deck-house, got a bunk board, and split it 
in two with the axe. With these strips for paddles, 
Sinclair and I began working on each side. 

By this time we were in the upper part of the 
Half-Breed Island Rapids, which are the most 
formidable rapids between Helena and Ulidia. At 
the foot of each of the two inclines the water rises 
in great waves, and if a boat swings sidewise into 
their trough, it is quite likely to be swamped. 

We were borne swiftly on; the brush helped to 
buoy our boat, and we shipped but little 
we bounced on the big waves at the foot of the first 
rapid. Once, in spite of Woodpecker’s efforts, the 
boat turned, and was carried broadside on over one 
wave, but it continued to swing until it came round 
into the right direction, having described a complete 
revolution. 

Near the foot of the upper rapid the boat struck a 
rock, causing the water to fly over us, and for an 
instant the waves rose dangerously high on both 
sides of us; but immediately we floated out into 
calmer water, and left the upper rapid behind us. It 
had taken us only two or three minutes to run the 
rapid, a distance of half a mile. 

Between the upper and the lower rapids a stretch 
of slower water gives the boatman time to take 
breath and bale his raft. As we floated slowly 
toward the lower rapid, we baled the boat, and, 
with the axe and our jack-knives, hewed and 
smoothed into better shape the strips of bunk board 
that served us as paddles. 

“Well, here it is,” said Woodpecker, as we came 
to the crest of the second rapid. “Get a good grip, 
boys! Let’s go on and have it over with.” 

Mustering our courage and strength, we headed 
the boat down the incline of swirling, heaving 


water as | 
| green. 


untimely trip down Half-Breed Island Rapids. 

“IT should just like to know,” said Sinclair, “how 
we came to get adrift. I tied our line round that 
cottonwood in a good, true knot.”’ 

We all went forward to examine the line. It was 
| still fast to the cleat on the bow, and was trailing 
junder the boat. We hauled it in, and at once per- 
| ceived that half of the line was missing. 
| “Broke!” Sinclair exclaimed. 

“No, sir!’ cried Woodpecker, examining the end. 
| T'was cut—cut square off! Look at that end!” 

“Big Feet!’ I exclaimed. 

“Yes!? cried Woodpecker, with sudden 
in his tones. “Big Feet sneaked down while we 
were asleep, and stole our oars and cut our line!” 

“Meant to send us down the rapids without any- 
thing to manage the boat with!” continued Wood- 
pecker, with growing indignation. 

“Never mind; we’ve got his photograph,” said I. 

Fortunately for us, the steering-oar had been too 
| securely fastened to the stern for the rascal to re- 
move it, otherwise we might have been swamped in 
the rapids. 

Below Half-Breed Island Rapids the Missouri 
“takes a rest,” and moves along for a considerable 
distance at arate that seems tediously slow when 


daybreak we wished for more rapids. 

It was sunrise when we reached Ulidia, the only 
town then on the river between Helena and the Great 
Falls. Perhaps this place has since become the 
metropolis of the far West, but on the morning of 
our arrival there its only buildings were « very small 
hotel, a store, the post-office, and one other house. 
Here we landed, to make inquiries concerning the 
| character of the river below the town, and to take 
' breakfast at the hotel. 

We learned that the river current was sluggish all 
the way to the Great Falls, a distance of forty miles. 








Fe 


| While we were endeavoring to find a pair of oars, 
| Woodpecker fell in with a man who offered to buy 
| our ark, which he wished to use as a ferry-boat at his 
ranch on the river. In payment for our boat he 





conviction | 
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GREAT FALLS 


| offered to take us by wagon to the Great Falls, and | 


| bring us back to Ulidia. As we did not need the ark 
after reaching the Falls, we accepted the offer. 

His open wagon, drawn by a span of horses, was 
soon awaiting us at the hotel door. Leaving our 
blankets and other equipments in the care of the 

{hotel proprietor, we drove over a grassy, rolling 
country to Great Falls City. 


This town is situated near the uppermost of the | time for it.” 


which has a height of ninety feet; the rest descends | 


more gradually in a vast cascade over broken ledges. | 
Among American cataracts, the Great Falls are | 
ranked second to Niagara, but their volume and 

grandeur scarcely warrant the extravagant descrip- | 
tions which several travellers have accorded them. 

We spent the entire day in viewing the cataracts | 
and cascades of the Great Falls group, and I secured 
as good a picture of the Great Falls as I could. At 
the close of the afternoon we drove back to Great 
Falls City, where we passed the night. 

Next day we returned to Ulidia, where we arrived 
at about five in the afternoon of one of the hottest 
days in August. Our driver set us down at the ferry, 
and we started for the little hotel where we intended 
to remain over night, and in the morning to walk | 
over to intercept the stage between Fort Benton and 
Helena, and take passage for Helena. 

On our way to the hotel, Sinclair and I stopped 
for a few minutes to look at a tame coyote. As we 
resumed our walk, Woodpecker, who had gone 
ahead, came hurriedly back to meet us, with a grin 
on his face; he was evidently the bearer of tidings. 

“ What is it?”? we said. 

“Couple o’ gentlemen inside the hotel,” remarked | 
Woodpecker, significantly. | 

“Couple of gentlemen!” Sinclair glanced at me, | 
and the same thought occurred to both of us. “You! 
don’t mean to say!”? we both exclaimed. 

“Yes Ido,” suid Woodpecker. ‘I know Mr. Moody | 
very well; the other one I never saw before, but you 
look a little like him, Walter, and I reckon you'll | 
recognize him.” | 

“We are caught,” groaned Sinclair, with a glance | 


| 





contrasted with the rapids. In the absence of oars, | of consternation at me. “They’re back from San 
we had to depend for our progress wholly upon the | Francisco! And I suppose they have been worrying | 
current, which bore us along so slowly that before | about us,” he added, regretfully. 


“It’s too bad. We 
shouldn’t have started without letting them know.” 
“Of course,” said 1; “that’s plain enough now.” 

“How do they look, Woodpecker?’ questioned 
Sinclair, with some anxiety. 

“Wal, pretty cross and stern like,’’ replied Wood- 
pecker, with an assumed air of dispassionate uncon- 
cern. 

“See anything like a cane, rattan or green-hide 
round?” Sinclair queried. 

“No; they were at supper, sitting at table,” replied | 
Woodpecker. 

We were glad to hear that their alarm about us| 
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had not been so great as to deprive them of appetite. | 

“Oh, it’s no use to talk about it,’”? counselled Wood- 
pecker, judicially. ‘Walk upto the trough and take 
what’s waiting for yer, and have it over with.” 

“Well, Walter, come on!” said Sinclair. ‘“Let’s 
startin. Wish I had on my old‘shammy skin’ under- | 
jacket. My father is a good, kind man, but he has a 
temper,—and you see, Walter, we’ve both done the 
wrong thing by our fathers; and whatever they say | 
or do, let us begin with a good, honest apology for | 
our mistake, because it’s due them.” 

“My idea, too,” said I; “that is, if they’ll give us 
Without further “balking,” as Wood- | 


| series of four or five cataracts which the Missouri | pecker had put it, we walked into the hotel, and en- 


| makes as it drops from the geological shelf of the | tered the dining-room. The two gentlemen at table 


| upper plain to the lower plateau. 


first of these cataracts falls about thirty feet, and it 
received its name of the Black Eagle Fall from the 
explorers, Lewis and Clarke, who saw an eagle 
sitting on the crags of the island just below it. 
Four miles farther down there is a lesser second 


below is the Rainbow Fall, a cataract with a per- 
pendicular descent of nearly fifty feet, the most 
beautiful of the series. Here is found a lovely 
blending of tints, varying from white to deepest 


cloud of mist, which is spanned by a handsome 
rainbow when the sun is in the right position. We 
descended to the foot of the fall by a very steep 
path, and I tried, not very successfully, to secure a 
picture of the cataract. 

Below the Rainbow Fall a walk of a few minutes’ 
duration brought us to the fourth of the series, the 
Horseshoe Fall, at which the river tumbles, with a 
fall of about twenty feet, over a crooked line of 
ledges. 

Near the Horseshoe Fall, a spring of pure, cold 
water, of a volume sufficient to carry a large factory, 
pours out of the bank, and goes foaming down over 
shelving ledges in the river. This spring is larger 
than the Excelsior Geyser in the National Park. 

About seven miles below the Horseshoe Fall are 
the Great Falls. It may be that the name “Great” 
led me to expect too much; but they disappointed 
me. They are, it is true, “great,” but they are partly 
shut from view by the sides of the gorge through 
which they pour, and we found no way by which to 
get down into the chasm. 





At the Great Falls not much more than a quarter 
of the river’s water falls in the cataract proper, 


We passed the night at the hotel, and set off with | they exclaimed together, with a good deal of resent- 
| our team early next morning to visit the falls. The | ful emphasis. Uncle Moody asked the first question. 





fall, which at that time bore no name. Immediately | didn’t do the right thing. We ought to have let you 


| 


From the foot of these falls rises a vast} 





were indeed our fathers. They lookedup. “Well!” 


| 


‘What sent you off down the Missouri River, with 
not a word to me about it?” he demanded of Sinclair. 
“Here’s your mother frightened about you, tele- 
graphing me to come home and look you up.” 

“Father,” said Sinclair, looking very red, “we | 


know. But when we started we didn’t know we 
should go so far, or be gone solong.”’? Here I chimed 
in, and explained to Uncle Moody that I was the one 
in fault, and not Sinclair, as I had proposed the trip 
to the Great Falls, in order to take pictures. 

A short but ominous silence followed our effort. 
Then my Uncle Moody, who is a somewhat impetu- 
ous man, with sympathies as quick and warm as his 
temper, straightened up, and his brow cleared. 

“Eh, Sturgis, hear that?” he said. ‘Very decent 
sort of an apology; very fair upology, eh? Move we 
accept it.” 

“Second the motion,” responded my father; and 
with that we shook hands all round. Then we 
brought in Woodpecker and introduced him to our 
fathers. He, not knowing that we were forgiven, 
made a generous and needless attempt to take all 
the blame for the trip upon himself, and Sinclair 
and I were obliged to dispute him outright, before 
we could shut him off. 

My Uncle Moody informed us that on the day after 
we left home, a neighbor had represented to Aunt 
Rosine that we should probably be drowned, and so 
aroused her apprehensions that she telegraphed for 
Uncle Moody to return home. He had started at) 
once, arrived at Helena in the evening, and with my 
father had come directly on, by a special conveyance, 
to inquire for us at Ulidia. 

Their coming was, in one respect, fortunate for us, 


” 





| rich store of sarcasm and bitter jest. 


41 


for they had a double-seated carriage, which would 
comfortably carry five persons, and it was arranged 
that our boat’s party should ride back to Helena with 
them. 

The trip ended happily for all of our party, except 


5 


| that Sinclair and myself felt a strong sense of shame 


and regret that our inconsiderate conduct had occa- 
sioned our parents so much anxiety. We returned 
to Helena next day, and thus terminated our expe- 
dition to the Great Falls of the Missouri River, in a 
floating camp. WALTER E. STURGIS. 
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For the Companion. 


LEADERS OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
First Paper. 


The ways of the House of Lords are very different 
indeed from the ways of the House of Commons. 
The hereditary chamber is grave, quiet, decorous, 
and, for the most part, dull. It hardly ever sits 


| later than midnight; probably does not sit until 


midnight twice in the course of a session. A sitting 
often only occupies half an hour. The work is light, 
and is nearly all cut and hammered into shape by 
the Commons before it is obtruded on the attention 
of the Lords. 

There rarely is a scene or a “row” in the heredi- 
tary chamber. Its rules of order are not those of 
the House of Commons; its divisions are taken in 
quite a different way. Where the Commons say 
“Aye” or “No” to a question, the Peers say ‘‘Con- 
tent” or “Not content.” 

The Lord Chancellor is the Speaker of the House 


| of Lords, but he has not anything like the authority 


of the Speaker of the House of Commons. The 
Peers themselves decide as to questions of order, 
and not the Lord Chancellor. When any doubt is 
raised as to the settlement of some particular ques- 
tion, the Peers simply take a division, and the decla- 
ration of the majority decides the dispute. 

The Lord Chancellor, unlike the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, is expected to take part in 
debate. He sits on the red bench called the wool- 
sack, and, by a curious anomaly, this woolsack is 
supposed to be constitutionally outside, and not in- 
side, the area of the House of Lords. 

Therefore, when the Lord Chancellor desires to 
make a speech, he leaves the woolsack, moves a little 
to one side and then a little forward, and behold! 
he is now actually within the House of Lords, and 
may favor the Peers with his sentiments on the sub- 
ject under discussion. 

The House of Lords is not an assembly well calcu- 
lated to bring out great debating power. There are 
some really fine speakers in the House of Lords, and 
there are undoubtedly some fine speeches made 
there; but the hereditary chamber has no longer 
any political power. It will probably never again 
attempt to resist, with any seriousness or severity, 
the set determination of the House of Commons. 
Any such struggle would probably lead to the com. 
plete re-organization or overthrow of the hereditary 
chamber. 

We all crowd in to hear the speeches in some 
great debate in the House of Lords, but no one cares 
twopence how the division goes. If a vote of cen- 
sure on a Ministry be carried in the House of Com- 
mons by a majority of one, the Ministry goes out of 
office at once, and as a matter of course; but if the 
House of Lords were to pass such a vote of censure, 
and pass it even by an immense majority, the cen- 
sured ministers would never for a moment think of 
resigning office; they would go on just as if nothing 
had happened. 

Therefore, the debates in the House of Lords 
cannot but have a certain academical air about 
them. Men debate with heat, with passion, with 
power, when something is to come of the argument; 
but when nothing is to come of it, debate upon any 
subject necessarily becomes formal, perfunctory and 
languid. 

There are men in the House of Lords who would 
be splendid fighters if they were only in the House 
of Commons. There are men in the House of Lords 
who were splendid fighters when they were in the 
House of Commons. 

Take, for example, the present leader of the House 
of Lords, the head of Her Majesty’s Government, 
the Marquis of Salisbury. Before he succeeded to 
the title he was for many years a member of the 
House of Commons. He was recognized as one of 
the most vigorous and unscrupulous debaters in that 
House. He could stand up to any one and give as 
good as he got. 

He is a man with an imposing presence, a large, 
massive head, finely cut features, a broad forehead, 
and a mass of dark hair, now fast turning gray. His 
frame is powerful, although of late his shoulders 
stoop like those of an old man. He has a strong, 
rather strident voice, and has in his possession a 
Disraeli once 
spoke of him as a master of flouts and jeers. At 
that time Disraeli and he, although inthe same 
Ministry and the same Cabinet, were not as good 
friends as they afterward came to be. 

Lord Salisbury, whea he was in the House of 
Commons, ventured sometimes on sarcasms and 
jibes of the most audacious rudeness. Many years 
ago, when he was known as Lord Robert Cecil, he 
made a savage attack on the financial policy of Mr. 
Gladstone, who was then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and said it was “worthy of a pettifogging 
attorney.” 

The House in general thought this expression 
decidedly rude, and there were many murmurs from 
the Liberal benches; but Lord Robert Cecil went on 
in his own way, and finished his speech. Next 
evening, at the opening of the business, Lord Robert 
got up and asked permission to make an explana- 
tion and offer an apology. Every one, of course, 
assumed that he was about to apologize to Mr. 
Gladstone, and every one was pleased, and was dis- 
posed to welcome the apology. 

Lord Robert Cecil went on to say that the evening 
before he had, in the heat of debate, made use of a 
certain comparison which, on calmer consideration, 


| he believed to be unjustifiable, for which, therefore, 


he desired to express his regret. He had, he said, 
described the policy of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as worthy of a pettifogging attorney, and he 
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now begged leave to tender his humble apology— | 
to the attorneys! 

It will be easily seen that such a rough soldado 
of debate is not quite in his place in the grave and 
decorous House of Lords. Lord Salisbury still 
makes powerful speeches, but his best speeches 
are not made in the House. They are made on | 


HIS FEET.” 


LORD SALISBURY “ON 


public platforms, or at public dinners. The ap- 
plause of a crowd of sympathetic listeners gives | 
him the stimulus which he used to catch in his 
younger, and probably happier, days, from the | 
cheers, the laughter, the angry disclaimers, the 
hostile murmurs, the fierce interruptions of the 
House of Commons. 

The greatest orator now in the House of Lords— 
indeed, I may say the only great orator there now | 
—is even more heavily handicapped than Lord | 
Salisbury. For this great orator is a Bishop— 
Dr. Magee, the Bishop of Peterborough. 

The Archbishops and many of the Bishops of 
the Established Church in England have seats in 
the House of Lords. An American, seeing the 
House of Lords for the first time, would be a good 
deal surprised at the sight of the prelates. They | 


| work to be done. 


THE YOUTH’S 


that Lord Hartington is not a Peer. He is the 
son of a Peer, and only hears what is called a 
“courtesy title.’ In an official document he 
would not be described as Lord Hartington; he 
would be described as ‘*The Right Honorable 
Spencer Compton Cavendish, commonly called 
the Marquis of Hartington.’’ Therefore he is not | 
a real lord at all, 
and is as free to sitin 
the House of Com- 
} mons as if he never 
qj it had a title in his 
family, or a duke 
for a father. 
3ut he is free only 
for the present. The 
moment his father 
dies, Lord Harting- 
ton becomes the 
Duke of Devonshire, 
- a member of the 
House of Lords | 
whether he likes it 
or not, and is forever 
after 





of Commons. 


demerits of the 
House of Lords as 
an institution, we 


of the absurdity of 
the principle, and 
the injury to public 
and to 
political progress 
caused by the exist- 
ence of a hereditary 
chamber, and these 
indeed are topics 
which one might dwell on for a long time 
without quite exhausting them. 

jut we do not often think of the injury in- 


business 


are taken in their prime and transferred, 

whether they will or no, to the solemn, vapid 
idleness of the House of Lords. 

Our system trains a capable young noble- 

man in the House of Commons and for the House 

of Commons, and when it has trained him for 


real political work, it locks him up for life in the | 


House of Lords, where there is no real political 
It is like training a youth at 
West Point, and then sending him for the rest of 
his existence to live in a light-house. 
Justin McCartuy. 
- ~@> — 
THE SECOND PLACE, 
Sweet it is to see my little space 
Grow wider hour by hour; and gratefully 
I thank the tender fate that granted me 
The second place. 
—Susan Marr Spaulding. 
—_— +r 


LORD DUFFERIN ON INDIA. 


all sit on the Ministerial side, no matter what Min-| A banquet was recently given by the Lord 


istry is in power. 
black gowns and their ample, puffy, white lawn 
sleeves. 

A prelate is not supposed to take any part in 
political debate, or openly to avow any political 
partisanship. Now, the Bishop of Peterborough 
was meant by nature to be what Mr. Goschen 
lately called “A fighting politician.” 

He has an imposing presence, a powerful voice, 
a splendid gift of declamation, a spontaneous and 
sparkling humor, and great skill and readiness in 
argument. But of course he gets very little chance 
of displaying all these gifts inthe House of Lords. 
Only when some measure of great social interest 
is under discussion, does the Bishop of Peterbor- 
ough come out strong. Then one can see what a 
born debater he is, and what an accomplished 
rhetorician. 

Iam sorry for a powerful debater, who is con- 
demned to penal servitude for life in the House of 
Lords. But think of the fettered condition of a 


man who, being a Bishop, is cut off from the | 


ordinary debating exercises of the House. 

According to our constitutional arrangements, 
a “Lord Spiritual’? or a ‘Lord Temporal’’ must 
sit in the House of Peers. 
not sit in that chamber, he cannot sit in the other. 
A member of the House of Lords cannot resign 
his seat, as a member of the House of Commons 
can do. Nor can a member of the House of 
Lords be elected a member of the House of Com- 
mons. Once a Peer, always a Peer. 

Sometimes a foreigner is much puzzled over 
this fact, and cannot understand how it is to be 
reconciled with what seem to him other facts. He 
remembers that Lord Palmerston was in the 
House of Commons; he knows that Lord Hart- 
ington is in the House of Commons. 

Yes, but Lord Palmerston was only an Irish 
Peer, and an Irish Peer is not entitled to sit in the 
House of Lords unless he be elected by the Irish 
Peers as a body to represent them in that House. 
Those Irish Peers who are not so elected may be- 
come members of the House of Commons, but 
can only sit for a constituency in Great Britain; 
not for an Irish constituency. 

In the case of Lord Hartington, the difference is 


At all events, i he will | 


They cluster together in their | Mayor of London, at the Mansion House, in 


honor of the Marquis of Dufferin, who has just 
[retired from the high office of Governor-General 
}of India. 

| For four years Lord Dufferin ruled over that 
| vast dependency of Great Britain with almost 
| despotic sway, and at the Lord Mayor’s table he 
made a speech, in which he gave an interesting 
account of the recent past and present of the 
| Indian Empire. 

It has always been a surprising fact that a 
little island in Northwestern Europe like Great 
Britain, with a population of not far from thirty 
millions, should hold in its power the great Hin- 
doo Peninsula, with its swarming three hundred 
millions of souls, and it is scarcely less surprising 
what progress in civilization the Hindoos have 
made, especially during the past twenty years, 
under British rule. 

Lord Dufferin, among other interesting state- 
| ments, confessed that the English are not popular 
among the natives in India; on the other hand, 
he said that the natives are loyal to the British 
crown because their self-interest is promoted by 
its ascendency; because, under it, they enjoy 
‘peace, security, justice, an enormous share in 
the government, a free press, municipal independ- 
| ence, local self-government, and the supervision 
| of the House of Commons. . 
| More than this, they are also protected by a 
| critical English public opinion, which is ever on 
| the alert to detect abuses of authority on the part 
| of English officials in India.”’ 

During the period of Lord Dufferin’s official 
term as Governor-General, the great cities of 
| India—Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Lahore— 
| have been given charters, under which the natives 
| are allowed to direct their own municipal affairs ; 
| moreover, a similar municipal control has been 
| given to the people of many of the smaller Indian 
| towns. 
| Education has also made rapid strides among 

the native population during the past four years. 
| Primary schools have been established in every 
district throughout the peninsula, and in these 
schools the native language of the district and 
| English are both taught. They are supported 








incapable of | play or brilliant conquest, was one of progress 
sitting in the House | and improvement for the vast native population. 


{ In discussing pad preartapiing high political and judicial posts in 


usually only think | 


flicted upon some of the unfortunate Peers | 
themselves ; upon men who were brilliant and | 
influential while they were allowed to be! 
members of the House of Commons, and who | 
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partly by local taxes, and partly, also, by gov- | 
ernment grants. 

There are now one hundred and fifteen colleges 
(two of which are for young women) in India, 
and more than ninety thousand primary schools. 
In every district there is at least one high school, 
and in the towns there are intermediate schools. 

Among other reforms effected by Lord Dufferin 
during his term was a solution of the difficult 
question of the land. He established three meas- 
ures of land reform, by which he settled the differ- 
ences between land owners and tenants, so that 
the rights of each are protected. 

In the same period the Indian Empire was 
“rounded off’’ by the forcible annexation of 
Upper Burmah, the new administration of which 
was organized by Lord Dufferin, who also estab- 
lished the English control of the two great high- 
roads which lead from India into Afghanistan, 
and extended the British military outposts on the 
Afghan frontier to within eighty miles of the great 
stronghold of Candahar. 

The reign of Lord Dufferin in India, therefore, 
while a quiet one, unmarked by any striking dis- 


In due time we may expect to see native Hindoos 


their own country, and very likely a native Par- 

| liament may be established. In short, the time 
may not be far distant when India may have 
something near the measure of self-government 
that is accorded to Canada. 


—-_ ——~+@r—_- 
THE SPECTRUM. 


How many colors here do we see set, 
Like rings upon God's finger? Some say three, 
Some four, some six, some seven. All agree 
To left of red, to right of violet, 
Waits darkness deep as night and black as jet. 
And so we know what Noah saw we see 
Nor less nor more—of God’s emblazonry 
A shred—a sign of glory known not yet. 


If red can glide to yellow, green to blue, 
What joys may yet await our wider eyes 
When we rewake upon a wider shore? 
What deep pulsations exquisite and new; 
Vhat keener, swifter raptures — surprise 
Men born to see the rainbow and no more! 
The Academy. —Cosmo Monkhouse. 





WILL WAR EVER CEASE? 


Three living men of great distinction have ex- 
pressed the opinion that the time will never come 
when there will be no more war on the earth.. One 
of these three is the German Field-Marshal, Von 
Moltke, who not only thinks that men will always 
fight, but that war is among the most necessary 
and beneficial of all things. 

General Lord Wolseley has recently given 
strong expression to similar opinions. He has 
spoken in our own columns of the Crimean war, 
with all its needless and shameful horrors, as 
though it were, upon the whole, a salutary and 
noble conflict. 

These gentlemen being professional soldiers, 
and living on a continent that keeps ten millions 
of able-bodied men in barracks, may be reason- 
ably supposed to be biassed in favor of a profession 
to which they owe their eminent career. But now 
the Hon. Edward J. Phelps, lately our minister 
at the English Court, a citizen of Vermont, a 
lawyer, adds the weight of his opinion to the same 
side 

He admits that war is “the greatest of calami- 
ties and sorrows, and the most destructive to all 
the best interests of humanity ;’’ but he, too, ex- 
presses the conviction that “it can never cease 
from off the earth;"’ but ‘will still and always 
remain the last resort of nations, and the last re- 
sort must sometimes be appealed to.” 

Fortunately, mortal man is not qualified to fore- 
tell what will happen, or not happen, before we 
have come to the end of never. Men can predict 
the future, if at all, only by a patient and wise 
study of the past, and surely there are indications 
enough in the recent history of our race to justify, 
at least, the hope of a coming reign of peace and 
good-will. 

Mr. Phelps himself tells us that war, which a 
century ago was the “‘game”’ of kings and ambi- 
tious ministers, is now ‘universally deprecated 
and dreaded among civilized men.’’ This of it- 
self is a pregnant and hopeful fact. 

The causes which have wrought this great change 
are still in operation, and it is reasonable to think 
that they will continue to lengthen the intervals of 
peace and remove the occasions of war. 

One of the chief of these causes is the increase 
and spread of knowledge. Nations used to hate 
one another because they did not know one an- 


sources of human happiness and national dignity 
of dominion. 


apparently destined to spread over the world, 


who have imbibed the republican spirit. 


countries ? 


of the great wars. 





other, and there are still rulers so ignorant of the 
as to attach an absurd importance to mere extent 
According to republican principles, which are 


there can be no such thing as ‘“‘dominion;”’ nor 
is it now esteemed desirable or right by people 


Take our own case, forexample: Where is the 
American citizen who would vote for the acquisi- 
tion of Mexico or Canada, except with the free 
and glad consent of the people inhabiting those 


It is the lust of dominion that has caused most 
The advance of knowledge 
does much to lessen the desire to possess the her- 
itage of others, and gradually renders international 


French and English has been well-nigh destroyed 
by the constant mingling of the two peoples, for 
it is impossible for well-disposed men to hate those 
whom they intimately know. The French people 
and the German people do not mingle together 
much, and do not understand each other. In the 
course of time, they, too, may learn to forget their 
traditional’ animosity toward each other,—may 
even forget the question of Alsace and Lorraine. 
We trust, therefore, that Lord Wolseley, Moltke 
and Mr. Phelps are mistaken. They will not live, 
perhaps, to see Europe a happy family of Federal 
Republics, with an international court sitting under 
the shadow of Mont Blanc to settle their little dif- 
ferences. But the word never closes the door to 
hope, and the gentlemen have leave to withdraw 
it. Twoof them have done their best to render 
war impossible by making it too destructive to be 
borne. 





BOYS’ SUMMER OUTINGS. 


Three or four boys from Wisconsin arrived last 
summer in Philadelphia. They had spent the greater 
part of the money given them for their summer holi- 
day in return tickets to that State. From Philadelphia 
they proceeded, on foot, to visit the chief spots in 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, made memorable by the 
Revolutionary and Civil Wars, from the State-house 
where the Republic had birth to Valley Forge, 
Antietam, Richmond and Manassas. 

sy the time the holiday was over for the boys, 
they had gained ruddy health and a knowledge of 
the history and differing peoples of their country 
which no book could have given them. 
Walking-parties are becoming each year more 
popular with American boys. The plan adopted by 
the Wisconsin boys is the best: to go as far as possi- 
ble by railway from one’s own home before begin- 
ning the tour, so as to ensure a complete change of 
climate and scenery. Ohio boys may tramp through 
Maine, and those from Massachusetts explore the 
wonders of the far West. 

sicycling tours are also now common. In the 
great cities parties of young working people, who 
have little time or money for their summer outing, 
often hire tents, and, under the protection of two or 
three elders, camp out in the nearest mountains or 
on the beach. If carefully managed, these expedi- 
tions are productive of more keen enjoyment than 
an expensive season at a fashionable resort. 

Boys on the Atlantic seaboard, who are skilful in 
managing a boat, frequently go alone, or with one 
or two companions, to cruise along the shores of 
the tidal rivers or inlets. 

These cruises may last for days or months, accord- 
ing to the means or inclination of those who make 
them. A boat is bought or hired, into which is 
packed two or three changes of clothes, a small coal- 
oil stove, a shelter tent,—in case the boys wish to 
sleep on the beach,—canned meats, »nd sometimes 
fishing tackle and guns. Bread aud butter can 
usually be procured on shore, and the fish and game 
which are caught or shot supply the table. 

The advantage of an outing of this kind lies in 
the constant change of scene, the wholesome labor, 
and the excitement of adventure. Cruising-parties 
frequently explore the coast from the Chesapeake 
up to Maine, running up the rivers, or, the boat 
being carried by rail to the head of an inland stream, 
the party drops down it to the sea. 

Almost any summer outing can be made pleasant 
and profitable to boys and girls, provided the object 
is health and simple, pure fun, and not extravagance 
and display. 





BUSINESS. 


“T call that a bit of sharp practice,” said one mer 
chant to another, as they discussed a certain trans- 
action. 

“Ah, well, we must remember it’s all in the way 
of business,” was the careless reply, and the first 
speaker nodded in acquiescence. 

Yet, prevalent as the custom may be of keep- 
ing one set of morals for private life and another 
for the public, no man can adopt it and ‘save his 
soul alive.” He who unduly depreciates an article 
because he wishes to buy it, or praises beyond its 
deserts that which he intends to sell, may not be 
popularly considered a liar, and yet, to the eye of 
honesty, he seems nothing more nor less than that. 

“The room suits me exactly,” said one of two 
friends who were together seeking winter quarters. 
“T am sure I shall return and take it.” 

The other, looking meaningly at her, found fault 
with this and that, pretended to doubt the desirabil- 
ity of the location, and made a dozen objections 
which, as her friend knew, she did not really feel. 

“You know nothing whatever about business,” 
said the last speaker, as they reached the street to- 
gether. ‘Why did you say at once that you liked 
it?” 

“Because I did,’’ was the simple reply 

“That’s no reason at all. In business, my dear, 
you must learn to conceal what youreally think. It’s 
a game of hide-and-seek, and you must lie in ambush 
as long as you can.” 

Yet, a self-respecting man can hardly keep a dole 
ful countenance after making a purchase, and relax 
into enthusiasm when he gets round the corner, with 
out feeling himself to be more or less of an actor and 
ahypocrite. A certain literal-speaking and straight- 
forward farmer was wont to say, when beginning to 
“trade :” 

“That’s my price; I aint got no other. Take it or 
leave it, and tell me when your mind’s made 
up. I can’t wait all day.” 

Objections to the quality of his goods, he never 
deigned to answer. “It’s there before ye to speak 
for itself,” he would reply. ‘Take it or leave it.” 

The consequence was that very little haggling 
occurred when he was one of the parties completing 
a bargain. No one having goods to sell sought him 
with two prices, an “asking” and a “taking” price, 
for the old gentleman encouraged no such proceed- 
ings. 

“But, afterall,” said a gentleman in discussing this 
subject, “you can’t suppress trickery in trade. It’s 
the way of the world, and we might as well submit.” 





hatreds impossible. 








The old animosity between 


“I can only quote, in reply, an old story current in 
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Nantucket,” said another. ‘Two men were talking 
over the gruffness and bad temper of another, and 
one of them said, ‘Well, I suppose we must have 
patience with him; it’s only his way.’ ‘Then,’ said 
the other, ‘it’s a mighty poor way, and he’d better 
get out of it as soon as possible.’” 


oy wen 
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SYMPATHETIC. 


True sympathy exists only when one, in a real 
sense, ‘feels for others’ woes.”” Yet the sympathetic 
quality must be very highly developed when one 
actually suffers, even in memory, the woes them- 
selves. The following incidents are real occurrences 
in the life of one of the best of women, who is still 
living. 

Aunt Mary is—well, she is past sixty years old, 
but she enters into the enjoyments as well as the 
sorrows of her young friends as much as ever she 
did. She is very fond of ‘a good time,” and never 
misses an opportunity to have one. 

The recollection of a visit to Niagara, which she 
enjoyed some years ago with a favorite niece, still 
gives her unfeigned delight. 

“How we did enjoy those two days!” she said, in 
recalling some of the incidents belonging to them. 
“The weather was perfect, and all our plans worked 
toacharm. Louise was in high spirits, and so was 
I. The only drawback I can recall,” added she, 
musingly, “‘was that my corns troubled me.” 

“Why, Aunt Mary!” exclaimed a listener. “I 
didn’t know you ever had trouble with your feet.” 

“Well, no, I never have had,” was the sober reply, 
as Aunt Mary stopped to consider the matter. 
“Come to think of it, *twas Louise’s corns, after 
all.” 

At another time Aunt Mary was called upon to 
verify a certain date. 

“It was the sixteenth,” she asserted. ‘I know it 
was the sixteenth, because that was my birthday, 
and I sat up all night with the toothache.” 

“Why, Uncle Oliver always boasted that you never 
had an aching tooth in your head!” said some one. 

“That’s a fact! That’s an absolute fact,” returned 
Aunt Mary. ‘And now you speak of it, I remem- 
ber ’twasn’t my tooth that ached that night, but 
Oliver’s!” 

“Q Aunt Mary,” cried her niece, Susie, breaking 
into the room just as the dear lady was closing off a 
letter to her sister, who is as jolly as Aunt Mary 
herself, “just think! Cousin Hattie is coming to- 
morrow to stay a fortnight! Isn’t that fine?” 

“Susan, look at that!’ replied Aunt Mary, in 
comic despair, as she turned the last page of her 
letter so that Susie could see. 

She had signed the letter, “Your loving sister, 

HATTIE.” 





— —o>—___—_ 
FAMOUS AFTER DEATH. 


The eager competition, ending in the success of an 
American, that lately took place for the possession 
of Millet’s great picture, ‘““L’ Angelus,” is an excellent 
illustration of the value that may be put upon the 
work of a person after he is dead, although when 
living his genius was scantily recognized. 

This picture was sold by auction, not long ago, in 
Paris for one hundred and ten thousand dollars— 
the highest price ever paid for a modern painting, 
and fifty thousand dollars more than the work of a 
modern painter ever brought by auction. 

After the sale it appeared that the purchaser was 
not able to keep it, and then ensued an eager rivalry 
between Americans and the French Government to 
secure the work at this great price. 

Millet finished his ‘‘Angelus” in 1859, and sent it 
to Paris to be sold. Speculators and picture-buyers 
looked at it for two months, but hesitated to buy it. 
At last Mr. Van Praet, the Belgian Minister, bought 
it for five hundred dollars. It was re-sold, during 
the painter’s lifetime, for ten thousand dollars, and 
he modestly spoke of the price as “sensational.” 

In the picture Millet aimed to give an impression 
of music by the expression of two peasants, a man 
and a woman. While working in the fields, they 
hear the chiming of the bells in the church tower, 
which announce the hour for prayer to the Virgin. 
They stop work, stand bareheaded, and recite, with 
eyes cast down, the words of the angel to the Virgin. 

“What do you think of it?” asked Millet of a 
friend to whom he showed it. 

“It is the Angelus!” he answered. 

“Itis. You hear the bells. Iam contented. You 
understand it,” replied the gratified painter. 

France allowed this artist to struggle with poverty 
while he was alive, and after his death his widow 
was unable to keep over her head the roof of the 
cottage where he worked so patiently to give expres- 
sion to his genius. 

“And bailiffs will seize his last blanket to-day, 
Whose pall will be upborne by heroes to-morrow.” 
~~ — 


NOBLE RETICENCE. 


Tennyson’s line, “‘Such fine reserve and noble reti- 
cence,” is beautifully illustrated by a story, told in 
the “History of the Corps of Royal Engineers,” of 
Sir John Fox Burgoyne. The incident occurred 
after the death of General Pakenham and the disas- 
trous repulse of the Bfitish before New Orleans, 
where Burgoyne was serving as lieutenant-colonel 
of the Royal Engineers. 

The troops had retired out of fire, and a council of 
war assembled in a cottage to decide whether to 
renew the attack, or to retreat to the ships. Ona 
table in the centre of the room lay the body of a 
staff officer covered with a sheet. The members of 
the council stood around the body—there was no 
other place in which to meet—and deliberated. 

News had just reached them that the American 
battery on the opposite side of the Mississippi had 
been captured, and that its guns were ready, if the 
attack should be renewed. In spite of this success, 
the council decided to abandon the undertaking, and 
retreat to the ships. 

Burgoyne brought off the detachment from the 
right bank of the Mississippi, and public opinion in 
England asserted that he was the man who advised 
the retreat. He, on the contrary, was urgent for the 
renewal of the attack, but he bore the reproach in 
silence, nor did the other members of the council 


‘there is no comparison between one thousand feet 
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His vindication, however, came from the supposed 
corpse on the table. The “body” was that of Major 
Stovin, hastily given over for dead, but not dead. 
While the council were debating, he recovered con- 
sciousness, and heard all that passed. Burgoyne 
said not a word in favor of retreating. 

When all the members of the council were dead, | 
Stovin revealed to friends, in confidence, the facts, | 
and the strange incident is now authoritatively re- | 
corded in the history of the Royal Engineers, where | 
it stands as an example of reticence, fortitude and 
good-comradeship. 


——————§4 9 
A DIZZY HEIGHT. 


Some time ago the Companion printed an account | 
of the Eiffel Tower, then in process of building, and 
since then very much written and talked about. A | 
correspondent of an English newspaper furnishes a 
graphic description of the sensations experienced in | 
climbing this really wonderful structure. Midway 


the apparently bottomless depth of the gulf below 
gave him a very singular feeling of helplessness. 


The maze of stays and girders seems hopelessly 
confused. Though the hand-rail is high enough, 
still there are thoughts of going over, which are 
anything but pleasant. 

However, perseverance is well repaid when one 
steps out on to the top platform. A mountain one 
thousand feet high is thought to be merely a hill, but 


of mountain and one thousand feet of Eiffel. The 
absence of any ground falling away from one’s feet, 
or of surrounding mountains, gives a sense of isola- 
tion and unnaturalness new to any but a balloonist 
or yr yg 

It takes a few moments before one can muster 
nerve to walk to the edge of the platform and look 
over. You must have a strong head todo that. An 
apparently smooth band of metal, though it is really 
a network of bars, falls away at a steep angle to the 
ground. There, huddled together, seem to be a few 
skylights glistening in the sun. In reality these are 
the exhibition buildings, and one cannot at once 
realize that the winding rivulet isthe silver Seine. 
The Pont de Jena is like a straw, and the other 
bridges become less and less definable. 
The overpowering sense of one’s own insignifi- 
cance for atime prevents a recognifion of familiar 
buildings. That gilt button is the magnificent dome 


monument in the Place de la Bastille; the Pantheon 
looks like a new halfpenny; the towers of Notre 
Dame are scarcely distinguishable; St. Augustin 
might be anything; and the Arc de Triomphe re- 
quires careful identification. Paris is but a mat ina 
carpet of 
moving objects are small clouds of white smoke 
travelling slowly along,—the railways themselves 
not existing even in a line. 


—_____—_+or — 
MUSICAL. 


The Black Forest of Germany is the land of music- 
boxes, cuckoo clocks and trained canaries. Mr. 
Wood tells a good story of an English couple whom 
he met at one of the musical shops: 


“A very tiring place,”’ said the old lady. “All u 
and down hill; the only fault I find with the Black 
Forest. Couldn’t they level it, my dear?’’—to her 
husband—“‘or build viaducts, or something? Or, at 
the very least, couldn’t they organize pony chairs all 
over the country, like those, you know, that we 
found so useful at Bournemouth last year?” 





sympathetically, without committing himself to an 

opinion. And he placed one for her, whilst the 

young man in the shop, whose jolly, good-natured | 
face and broad grin delighted one to behold, wound 

up the orchestrion. 

The old lady sat down somewhat heavily from 

sheer exhaustion, and immediately the chair struck 

up the lively air of the ““Watch on the Rhine,” with 

a decidedly martial influence upon its occupant. She | 
sprang from her seat as if it had been a gridiron, | 
and asked her husband reproachfully if he was | 
amusing himself at her expense, and whether her | 
iki was not sufficient to secure her from practical | 
oking. 

“Dear me!” cried he, in amazement, looking at 

the offending chair as if he expected it to walk 

away of its own accord. ‘‘What a musical people | 
these Black Foresters are! Why, it’s music every- | 
where! The very chairs you sit upon are full of it.’ | 


sane 
WANTED A PIPE. 


Every woman ought to pay a reasonable degree of | 
attention to her personal appearance, and especially 
to having her hair neatly and becomingly dressed, 
for, as St. Paul said, a woman’s hair is her glory. So 
thought a young woman of whom an anecdote is 
related by the Pittsburgh Dispatch: 


Two days after the great flood had devastated 
Johnstown, Mr. Richardson, a Pittsburg attorney, 
was serving out -“ pipes and tobacco, which some 
kind-hearted soul had sent out among the relief 
stores, when a young woman presented herself be- 
fore him. The line, of course, had been made up of 
men, and Mr. Richardson asked the girl, who was 
extremely pretty and refined in appearance, what 
she wanted with a pipe. She blushed and repéated 
her request. 

‘Why, you do not smoke?” said Mr. Richardson. 





“No, but please give me a pipe. 

“If you will tell me what you are going to do with 
it, I’ll give you one.” 

The girl hesitated, and then raising her hand to 
her bangs, which hung limp over her forehead, she 
said, ‘‘I want to curl these.” 

She got the stem of a broken pipe, and went away | 
laughing. She had been rescued from the wreck at | 
the bridge only twenty-four hours before, and was | 
then almost on the verge of starvation, and when | 
she sought the pipe to curl her bangs, she was 
evidently badly in need of clothing. 





er 
SERENE. 


There are persons possessed of such wonderful 
self-poise and serenity of soul that they never give 
way to the vulgar excitement of less evenly balanced 
persons. 


A ney is told of an old Quaker lady who was 
informed by a wildly excited man that her house 
was on fire. 

“It is?” she said, rising calmly and dropping her 
knitting into her pocket, after she had carefully 
wound the loose yarn. “I thank thee for thy in- 
formation, and now if thee will just go and sound 
the alarm, I will take my pies out of the oven, and 
be ready to tell the people what to carry out first.” 


A COLORED witness was reminded by the pe 
that he had sworn to tell the whole truth. ‘Well, 
you see, boss,’’ answered the negro, “I’se skeered to 
tell de whole truth, for fear I might tell a lie.” 


A LITTLE boy came to this sentence in his reading 
lesson: “There is a worm; do not tread on him.’ 
He read it thus, to his teacher’s great surprise : 





clear him, 


“There is a warm doughnut; tread on him. 


in the ascent he stopped to breathe, and even there | ¢5 


of the Invalides: that stump of sealing-wax is the that we can teach you Shorthand as well at home 


reen and blue. The only distinguishable | 02 application to $1; Vocal 


“Take a seat, my love,” said the old gentleman, ; 


Clark & Perrin’s Home Course of Busi- 
ness Training. Book-keeping, Penman- 
ship, Com’! Law, Business Forms, &c., 
— 5 thoroughly taught by mail. Circulars 
$50 for life Scholarship. . Situations furnished. free. Write to Clark's College, Erie, Pa. 


Write Hub Gore Makers, Boston,asking what shoe 
dealers in your locality sell Insured Congress Shoes.[ Adv, 











LMS BUSI SS COLLEGE, Py 9 . 
1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | Brainard’s Musical World for August 
4 ‘ontains, besides an immense amount of interesting 
s Cc r4 
’ Musical reading, the following choice new music: “Gone 
FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL | Down the River,” new song and chorus founded upon 


| an incident of the Johnstown disaster; “The Little 
for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, President, | fisher Maiden,” a beautiful song with English and Ger- 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, /siis"is't: <iistoat?cg"Shatie Mounties 

‘olka by C. S. Brainard; and “In the Mountains,” a 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 54th Year. Pre ath Tyrolienne for Piano by Ch. Morelle. We will send a 
thoroughly for College. the Government Aeatemies and | Copy of this number of the *World” as a sample upon 
Busi M ii iy 


is SR 2 voles: receipt of 10 cents in cash or stamps. The music alone 
ilitary Drill, BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. | j¢ worth $2.00. Catalogue of Music and Books sent free. 


Address, The S. Brainard’s Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. 
ROCKLAND COLL ECE, NEW ENGLAND 


-¥. 

Preparatory for Males; College for Ladies. Special 
teaching for backwart pantie. tor oO, poms = a 
‘atalogues 0: =H. NNISTER, A. M., Principal. oO oO 
PENMANSHIPiSotsssiecsrsc CONSERVATORY 

Or tal work th hl > - 

~ ‘oj. | MUSIC, LITERATURE, ORATORY, LANGUA- 

taught at East ‘ol- epg leon, . rc TIETURE FE 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. ent, ot Eastman Col; | GES, FINE ARTS, PHYSICAL CULTURE, ETC. 
teachers. E nd ten cents for catalogue and five specimens | CLASS AND PRIVATE LESSONS. HOME FOR 
CARRINGTON GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N-¥-_| YOUNG LADIES. FINE ACCOMMODATIONS. 


TEELE’S SCHOOL DUN Gg |NEAR FOR GENTLEMEN. DEMAND FOR 

YOUNG | COMPETENT TEACHERS EXCEEDS THE SUP- 

pHARTFORD. CONN. aaa ee PLY. THE BEST EQUIPPED AND APPOINT- 
Z Bi Ss 1esday, Sept. 25, 1889. x Tal ~ rein ~ TITDE y 

iar ber Guokar W.StreLE, ED SCHOOL OF MUSIC, LITERATURE, AND 


— | ART IN THE COUNTRY. SEND FOR CALEN- 
VERMONT ACADEMY. 


DAR. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 12th. 
One of the Best in New England. E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., Boston. 
Students in every college in New England. A thorough 


prepasettee. First class facilities in English. Build- LEISURE HOUR MUSIC 
6 


ngs new, large and attractive. Laboratories, Gymna- 
sium, and all facilities. Able teachers. Terms moderate. | 
Fall term begins Tuesday, September 10th. Address, 
Vermont Academy, Saxton’s River, Vermont. PR the heat of Summer, the cool days of the 
* wets | z ring the invigorating cold and the long 

Every one who writes letters often is at loss for | conte Or Winter ; iG i or— 

the right word to use and how to spell it. The |fainer. Wakes, USES & INS a6 on enter 
DICTIONARY PORTFOLIO Make Home sweet and happy by using: 
d 


contains eighteen thousand words most used and i 9 i i 
hundreds of synonyms. It is bound in flexible | Whipple s Merry Making Melodies, $I. 


leather, with leather pockets for paper and envel- | 

opes, eight blotter leaves and fonty ole pages of Osgood 2d Rhymes and Tunes, si. 

words. Size 10x7in. Send for illustrated circular, Children’s School Songs, 35 cents. 
Emerson’s Gems for Little Singers, 30 cents. 


JOHN C. PEIRCE, 110 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, O. 
| Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2. 
| Of Evenings, sing ‘‘Gospel Song music” from: 
| Praise in Song, 40c. Voices of Praise, 40c. 
| Gospel of Joy, 35c.’ Singing on the Way, 35c. 
Prospectus of our new work, ‘‘Systematic Short- Music for Social Singing of the best quality, is in 
hand,”’ by James H. Fish, Stenographer to the | poolees, Songs. os The came, for Guitar or 
FY o 3 + | anjo, ; nstrel Songs, an ew, > 
United States Courts, and full information, free | War Songs, 50c.; American’ Ballad Collection: 
Guitar Album, $1: Good Old Songs 
We Used to Sing, $1.25; Old Folks’s Tunes, 40c.; 
Jubilee and Plantation Songs, 30c. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. 












































as if you were in our School in Brooklyn? 


Fish’s School of Shorthand, 


186 REMSEN STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





Baking Powder is so thoroughly mixed with the flour in a 
Hunter Sifter, that light biscuits, muffins and cakes are much 
more likely to result than when the ingredients are put together 
inahap-hazard manner. ~ 


The Hunter Sifter is for sale at stove, 
hardware, and house-furnishing stores. 


A toy Sifter, which shows how the large S'fter works 
and which will amuse children, will be sent free to 
anyone who will mention where this advertisement 
was seen, and enclose six cents in stamps to 


THE FRED. J. MEYERS MFG. CO., 
COVINGTON, Ky. 











W. L. Douglas’ name and the price are stamped on the bottom of all 

Shoes advertised by him before leaving his factory; this protects the 

wearers against high prices and inferior goods, If your dealer does 
not keep the style or kind you want, or offers you shoes without W. L. Douglas’ name and price stamped 
on them, and says they are just as good, do not be deceived thereby, but send direct to the Factory for you 
can get what you want by return mail, postage paid. Dealers make more profit on unknown shoes that 
are not warranted by anybody; therefore do not be induced to buy shoes that have no reputation. Buy 
only those that have W. L. Douglas’ name and the price stamped on the bottom, and you are sure to get 
full value for your money. Thousands of dollars are saved annually in this country by the wearers of W. 
L. Douglas’ Shoes. In ordering by mail state whether you want Congress, Button or Lace, London 
cap toe, plain French toe, or narrow cap toe, and be sure to give size and width you wear. I can fit any 
foot that is not deformed, as my shoes are made in great variety of widths, sizes and half sizes. I guar- 
antee a fit, prompt delivery and perfect satisfaction or money refunded upon return of the shoes in good 
condition. W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE GENTLEMEN. 


Is a fine seamless calf shoe, with Dongola tops and 
Oak Leather bottoms. They are made in Congress, 
Button and Lace on London Cap Toe, Narrow Ca: 
Toe, and Plain French Toe Lasts, in sizes from 
to 11, including half sizes and _ in all widths. If 
you have been paying from $5 to $6 for shoes 
of this quality do not do so longer. One pair 
will wear as long as two pairs of common shoes 
sold by dealers that are not warranted by the 
manufacturer, 

Our claims for this shoe over all other $3 shoes 
advertised, are: 

ist. It contains better material. 

2d. It is more stylish, better fitting and durable. 

3d. It gives better general satisfaction. 

4th. It costs more money to make. 

5th. It saves more money for the consumer. 

6th. It is sold by more dealers throughout the U.S. 

jth. Its great success is due to merit. 

Sth. It cannot be duplicated by any other manu- 


acturer. 
9th. It is the best in the world, and has a larger 
‘ demand than any other $3 shoe advertised. 
$5,000 will be paid to any person who will prove the above statements to be untrue. 
The Following Lines will be found to be of the Same Quality of Excellence. 
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| $5 00 SHO E GENUINE HAND-SEWED, which takes the place of,custom-made shoes that 
s 


cost from $7 to $9. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY HAND-SEWED WELT $4 SHOE. 
$4.00 SHO E Equals custom-made shoes costing from $6 to $8. 


FOR POLICEMEN. Railroad Men and Letter Carriers all wear them. No 
$3.50 SHOE Tacks or Wax Thread to hurt the feet. 


$2.25 SHOE ee Is the best in the world for rough wear; one pair ought to 
$2 00 SHOE IS EQUAL TO SHOES THAT COST FROM $3 TO $3.50. One pair 
s 


will wear longer than any shoe ever sold at the price. 


$2 00 SHOE FOR BOYS is the best School Shoe in the world. 
s 


s i 75 SHOE yourn’s SCHOOL, gives the small Boys a chance to wear the best aan in 
s he worid, 


ALL MADE IN CONGRESS, BUTTON AND LACE. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 AND $2 SHOES ucts. 


Both Ladies’ Shoes are made in sizes from 1 to 7, including half sizes, and B, C, D, E and EE widths. 
STYLES OF LADIES’ SHOES. 

‘“‘The French Opera,” ‘‘The Spanish Arch Opera,” ‘‘The American_Common-Sense,” 
‘“*The Medium Common-Sense.” All made in Button in the Latest Styles. Also, French 
| Opera in Front Lace, on $3 Shoe only. 

Consumers should remember that W. L. DOUGLAS is the largest and only Shoe Manufacturer in the world, 
supplying shoes direct from factory, thus giving all the middle-men’s profits to the wearer. 

W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 








$2 50 SHOE IS UNEXCELLED FOR HEAVY WEAR. Best Calf Shoe for the price. 
s 
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AUGUST. 
Th. 22. Death of Richard Ill. on Bosworth Field, 1485. 
Fr. 23. Treaty of Prague, Prussia aggrandized, 1866. 
Sa. 24. Washington captured by the British, 1814. 


Su. 25. Michael Faraday, the illustrious Chemist, died, 


27. Eruption of Krakatoa, Java, 1883. 
We. 28. Goethe born, 1749. 


. 26. English Victory at Cressy, 1346. (1867 








For the Companion. 


VOICES OF AUGUST. 
Red-cheeked daughter of the sun, 
If thy sultry smile I shun, 

"Tis the meed a lover pays, 
Hiding from thy beauty's blaze, 
That his heart may listen long 
To the soothing of thy song. 


Where the tufted maples tall 
Snare the sunbeams as they fall, 
Where the folded fire-flies sleep, 
And the timid hylas peep, 

And the gauze-winged midges flit, 
In the shadow let me sit, 
Gathering sounds to entertain 
Drowsy ears and dozing brain 
From thy mazy summer tune, 
Empress of the realm of noon. 





Overhead, and far remote, 

Thrills the locust’s stinging note, 
Mellowed by the healing tone 

Of the wandering wild bee's drone, 
And I hear a concert sweet 

Throb thro’ all the quivering heat, 
Purr of wings where trochils sip 
From the gladiolus’ lip, 

Song of rivulet rippling by 

Where the rattling dragon-fly 
Darts, a day-time will-o-th’-wisp, 
Breath of leaf-hid airs that lisp 
Nameless audible delights, 

Whir of small grasshopper-flights— 
All the sun-born sounds between 
Summer-meadows’ blades of green. 


Ruddiest daughter of the year, 
Nurse of respite, queen of cheer, 
Work and worry find surcease 

In thy insect-straius of peace; 
All my soul vacation hails 

In the piping of thy quails, 

And along thy rural chime 

Ring the bells of breatbing-time. 
Low of kine and bleat of sheep, 
Cooing pigeons’ song of sleep, 
Swallow’s chat and redwing’s clink, 
Mew! of cat-bird and chewink, 
Raven's bark and bittern’s shout, 
Sound my play-day welcome out, 
Every hill and hedge and tree 
Sings a song of rest to me, 

And I shut my eyes and dream 
Till the twilight’s cooler gleam 
Calls thy cricket’s harp to aid 
With its rhythmic serenade, 
While in hazel copies hid, 
Grates the vibrant katy-did 

And the night-hawk down the sky 
Shoots his mimic thunder-cry, 
And the dewy silence thrills 
With the flutes of whippoorwills. 





Ripe enchantress! witchcraft flows 
In thy medley of repose, 

Youth intent, and weary age, 
Care-worn clerk and book-bent sage, 
Heads that plan and hearts that wait, 
Sons of wealth and slaves of fate, 


|to be discovered. Undoubtedly it was matter of 


THE YOUTH’S COMPA 


NION. 





as soon as we begin to barter it for our own | 
advantage, the virtue goes out of it. | 

The selfish child or man, no matter how rich | 
he may be in genius, knowledge or money, will | 
find life grow poorer and barer every year. He | 
has not paid the tithes to-his brother. 

A special blessing follows even the earthly 
fortunes of the man who is generous in heart as 
well as in deed. 

‘‘He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth to the | 
Lord,” and the Lord repays all such debts with a 
great interest. 


+o — 
CRABS. 
Every kind of animal becomes interesting as soon 
as it is made an object of study, and probably there 
are no animals about which new facts do not remain 


| great surprise when some one announced, for the 
first time, that tadpoles, or polliwogs, were nothing 
| but young frogs. Something precisely like this is 

known to have happened within little less than fifty 

years. Up to that time the relation of young crabs 
{to their parents was not even suspected, and the 
| young, which have long tails and swimming appen.- 
| dages, were known to zodlogists as zoéas. 


Crabs are highly developed members of the great | 
class of the Crustacea, a class of which the lobster | 
is, perhaps, the best known representative. Crabs 
have ten legs, the forward pair being enlarged and 
modified so as to form nippers. The male has larger 
nippers, or claws, than the female, and the right 
claw is usually larger than the left. In other words, 
crabs, like human beings, are right-handed. 

The sexes differ greatly in appearance, and in 
some kinds the difference is so great that the male 
and female have been described and classified as 
separate species. Among the most curious in this 
respect are the little pea crabs, diminutive creatures, 
which take up their residence inside the shells of 
living bivalve mollusks. Ancient writers gave highly 
fanciful descriptions of this alliance between crus- 
tacea and mollusk. 

According to one account, whenever a particle of 
food floated “within the gaping circuit of the shell,” 
the wide-awake crab pricked the tender sides of its 
sluggish partner, who understood the signal, and 
forthwith closed his shell and caught the morsel. 


| 








“Thus fed by mutual aid, the friendly pair 

Divide thedr gains, and all the plunder share.” 
| The great, or edible, crab of Europe often meas. 

ures twelve inches across the back of the shell, and 
|sometimes weighs twelve pounds. Great numbers 
are caught for the markets, and in recent years steps 
have been taken to prevent their extermination. The 
common method of capture is in wicker-work ‘‘crab 
pots.” From such traps the crabs are transferred 
to perforated boxes, which are sunk into the sea 
until their contents are needed. 

In some cases, at least, the crabs are branded as 
they are put into the boxes. In one instance, on the 
coust of Great Britain, the box went to pieces, and 
shortly afterward the branded crabs were many of 
them caught again upon their original feeding 
ground. They had been carried eleven miles in a 
bout. By what means did they find their way back? 

Crabs, like other of the lower animals, have 
sources of knowledge which, to human view, seem 
very mysterious, if not absolutely inscrutable. The 
violet and crabs of Jamaica live in colonies often 
two or three miles from the sea, to which they make 
a journey once a year—in spawning-time. Then 
they march straight for their destination, and act 
Me as if they had the ocean already in sight. 





Besides their usefulness as food, crabs, along with 
lobsters and other crustacea, render incalculable 
| service as scavengers, greedily devouring animal 
matter even in a putrescent state. But for their 
little appreciated labors in this line,—as a kind of 
sanitary police,—many of our seaside resorts would 


Nymphs that dance and hinds that delve, be extremely unwholesome. 

Ciree of the moon-lived twelve, | The so-called robber crab inhabits some of the 
In thy season of recess | islands of the Indian Ocean, and makes its burrow 
Own the hush of thy caress, under the cocoanut-trees, the fruit of which forms 
And in nature’s woods and dells } 


Drink the song-wine of thy spells. 
August, languid-eyed brunette, 
Lips with blood of berries wet 
Cheeks 0 ebe’s hue, thy head 
Auburn, lotus-garlanded, 
With the dog-star on thy brow, 
Take thy poet’s tribute now; 
Blameless bid me still rejoice 
In the music of thy voice, | 
But, till autumn’s touch disarms 
To my sense thy fervid charms, | 
Of thy beauty’s blaze afraid, 
Let me love thee in the shade. 
THERON Brown. 


+r — 
For the Companion. 
WITHOUT PRICE. | 


In villages among the mountains of Virginia 
and Pennsylvania, where habits of life and thought 
have remained almost unaltered for two centuries, | 
an odd custom still prevails which may be new to 
our readers. Prescriptions for the cure of different 
ailments—weak eyes, scrofula, consumption, can- 
cer and hydrophobia—have been handed down in 
the same family from one generation to another. 

These prescriptions are never known to more 
than one person at a time, and it becomes his 
duty to make the remedy and give it away. 
According to popular superstition, if he imparts 
the secret, or takes money or any recompense for 
the medicine, its virtue is gone. 
lotions and cordials possess undoubted efficacy, 
having been originally distilled from simples and 


its principal food. The depredations of these ‘“‘rob- 
bers” are areally serious matter to the owners of 
cocoanut groves. In order to secure the meat of the 
nuts, the crabs strip off the fibrous covering so as to 
get at the eye-spots. Then they insert the sharp end 
of a claw, and, by working it back and forth, scoop 
out the edible substance. 

The outer covering is used in lining their burrows. 
They collect enough to fill a bushel basket, and the 
natives in turn break into the burrows in search of 
materials for mattresses and ropes. 

Many kinds of crabs inhabit the shores of the 
United States. Some of the best known are the 
large horseshoe or king crab, noticeable for its size 
and its long tail; the tiny oyster crab, the female of 
which lives inside the shell of the oyster, and is 
familiar to almost every one in that connection; the 
spider crab, the hermit crab, and especially the blue 
crab, which is the one most frequently seen upon 
the table in this country, and is often called the 
soft-shell crab, because it is commonly eaten just 
after it has moulted. 


a 
TEN DAYS IN THE SNOW. 


The Indianapolis Journal reports an interview 
with a soldier recently returned in a sorry plight 
from Fort Keogh, Montana Territory. As the 


Journal expresses it, the man ‘took liberties with a 


Montana winter;” in other words, he, with four 
other soldiers, went out on a hunt in the middle of 
January. The party had with them two mules and 
a wagon-load of supplies, and thought themselves 
well provided for, as perhaps they would have been 


| had they kept together. 


Many of these | 


After travelling about seventy miles they made a 
permanent camp on Pumpkin Creek, and not long 


| afterwards Mr. Pruden, the man whose adventures 


earths by men who were forced to go to Nature | 


for cure, and who came to understand some of 
her resources better than we do. 

A similar superstition exists among the Hun- 
garian peasants, with regard to the amulets which 
they wear to protect them from lightning, poison, 
or sudden death. The amulet must be given; as 
soon as it is sold it becomes worthless. 

The same idea formed the basis of the custom 
ameng the ancient Irish of baking a cake at 
every meal for the possible guest who might 
chance to come in. 
too, a few crumbs were thrown out-of-doors and 
on the hearth for any invisible creature, whether 
good or evil spirit, who might be hungry. 

These superstitions seem ridiculous to our 
shrewd modern sense; but the truth underlying 
them is as old as humanity and will live as long. 
It is, simply, that we owe a part of our talents, 
our wealth, our strength, in short, of every good 
thing God has given us, to our brother, and that | 


the Journal reports, saw a number of deer. He 
mounted a mule and gave chase. 
He followed them for four hours, without getting 


| a shot, and then, to his dismay, a blizzard came on. 


He had depended upon the mule’s tracks to guide 
him back to camp, but the falling snow obliterated 
them entirely. His position was dangerous, not to 
say desperate, and as he had had eight years’ expe- 
rience in the country, he was fully alive to the fact. 

He believes that he travelled at least ten miles 
through the deep snow that afternoon after the 
blizzard struck him. At midnight he came upon 


| some cattle in a ravine, and having driven them out 


| took shelter in their place. 


There he slept, as he 


| Says, under four feet of snow, with his rifle under 


When the meal was finished, | 
| but found only a deserted lumberman’s hut. 


his head. 

In the morning he saw in the distance—five miles 
or more away—a cluster of pines which looked like 
hiscamp. He ploughed through the snow to them, 
This 
he made his headquarters, wandering from it in all 
directions in search of the trail. Thus he spent ten 
days—without fire and with nothing to eat or drink 
except the snow. The mercury was far below zero, 
| he had no covering but the torn blanket of the 
mule. 

“As for the mule himself,” he says, “I had tied 
him with a lariat, but he had broken away, and, 
though he stayed near by and was company to that 
extent, I could not catch him. About the sixth day 
I froze my left foot and the fingers of both hands. © 

“On the afternoon of the eleventh day of my 


solitude I heard a step outside the hut. It proved 
to be an Indian scout, who, with eight other Indians, 
had been sent out by the post commander in search 
of me. In four hours after he came to the original 
camp this Indian found me. 

“It is wonderful how he did it. When found I was 
in a state of coma. He felt me all over to see if I 
was alive; then he carried me out, placed me upon 
his pony, got up in front and tied my arms to his 
body so that I could not fall off, wrapped his coat 
about me and started for the camp, two hours away.” 

Here the poor man was brought back to life, as it 
were, but he suffered terribly as the frozen hands 
and feet thawed out; then he was put into a| 
wagon and carried to Fort Keogh, a two days’ | 
journey. 

“My fingers were saved,” he concluded, “but all 
the toes on my left foot were amputated, as you see. 
While I was [ost I felt hungry only during the first 
five days. ary: 

“It is pretty hard to come out of the service in 
this way, disabled for life; but I suppose I ought to 
be thankful to have got off alive. Iam; and I’m 
grateful to old Fire Wolf. Here’s his picture, with 


|a rifle I bought him—the best Winchester that 


money could buy. 
“The picture doesn’t do him justice, though he 


| put on his war bonnet of eagle feathers and all his 


orcupine quills for the occasion. That’s one good 
ndian I know of, and he isn’t a dead Indian, 
neither.” 


pane ~@r mane | 
For the Companion. | 
A LESSON FOR HUSBANDS. 

Sir Heliogabalus Bandy Bee, 


He started out the world to see, , 
But the world was so big and the things so many, 
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parish news after a time, and although the minister 
did not know it, if ever he preached a sermon a 
little dull, as once in a great while he did, somebody 
in the congregation was sure to cull it another 
“Baby’s joke.” 


+~o a 
EAST-INDIAN ENGLISH. 


The Hindoos and Chinese appear to have many 
mental characteristics in common. They make their 
acquaintance with literature useful chiefly in fur 
nishing a supply of high-sounding phrases which 
they may bring into conversation or writing with a 
greater or less degree of inappropriateness. A letter 
from one of these people, received by an English 
lady in India, will show what can be done for the 
Indian mind by an English education : 


HONORED AND REVEREND MADAM: With the 
most confounded respect I come before you with 
the pen, to prostrate myself at your ladyship’s foot 
stool as a humble petitioner for your bountiful char 
ities, and long-sufferingness. Your countenance is 
like the moon when she walks in brightness, where. 
fore I do not prognosticate defeat—for “the quality 
of mercy is not strained, it droppeth like the gentle 
dew from heaven,”—and I commit myself with con. 
fidence to your ladyship’s gracious commendations. 

Dear Madam, I have heard that the Postmaster 
Generals a friend of yours, and I implore the 
appointment of postmaster of ——, lately vacated 
by Randeem Butterchuckee; for the present menial 

ost of clerk I have for some years been enjoying, 

has so much attenuated my social position that the 
very friends of my breast refuse to know me, and 
my daughter’s nuptials have been hindered thereby 
Besides which, although,as saith the immortal bard, 


That he couldn't see all, so he wouldn’t see any. | “Sweet are the uses of adversity,” I have not ofte 
Ss a Se g >Nce-' . :_™= ~<f ’ heey en 
prt CL Ly Dd ori, 3 high. | possessed sufficient filthy lucre to provide my orphans 


Then he flew home, without any honey, 


with the grubs necessary to sustain the life, I do not 


And scolding because "twas no longer sunny. | hesitate, your ladyship, for “truth hath a quiet 
“ 





Now, where have you been? and what did you see? 
What news did you bring us, Sir Bandy Bee ?” 

“Why, the world was so big and the things were so many, 
That really, you know, I didn’t bring any:” 


S. PHILLIPS GALE. 
—+or = 
UNANIMOUS, 


Could anything be more ludicrous tnan the posi- 
tion of an anonymous author, a poet at that, being 
forced by circumstances to abuse his own book! 
Coleridge once found himself in this ridiculous 
predicament, and in ‘‘Grattan’s Reminiscences” the 
story is told as related by the poet himself to Mr. 
'Grattan. “Lyrical Ballads,” the joint work of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, had just been published 
anonymously, and though poorly received, it had 
made a good deal of noise. 


“A few days after its publication I dined at Mrs. 
Barbauld’s, and sat beside ‘many-tomed’ Pinkerton, 
as he was called, from the number and variety of 
his writings. We talked a good deal together, and 
1 found him very amusing and full of general in- 
formation. When we retired to the drawing-room, 
he led me to a recess, having taken up a copy of the 
‘Lyrical Ballads,’ which lay on the table. ‘Pray, 
sir,’ said he, ‘have you read this thing?’ 

***T have looked into it. Do you know the author?’ 
echoed I, resolved not to be caught. 

**No,’ said Pinkerton; ‘but I never read such 
utter trash as his book, particularly an extravagant 
farrago of absurdity called ‘The Ancient Mariner.” 


Don’t you think it insufferable 7’ 
“Coleridge: ‘Intolerable!’ 
‘Pinkerton: ‘Detestable!’ 
“Coleridge: ‘Abominable!’ 


‘Pinkerton: ‘Odious!’ 

“Coleridge: ‘Loathsome!’ 

“Pinkerton: ‘Sir, you delight me. It is really 
delightful to meet a man of sound taste in these 
days of our declining literature. If I have a passion 
on earth, it is an abhorrence of these “Lyrical 
Ballads,” of which every one is talking, but most 
especially this “Ancient Mariner.” ’ 

“Coleridge: ‘Hush! not a word more! Here 
comes our hostess! I know she is acquainted with 
the author, and she might be hurt.’ 

“Pinkerton :—pulling Coleridge by the button, 
taking a huge — of snuff, and speaking in a 
whisper—‘I’ll tell you what, sir; we mustn’t fet this 
matter drop. Let’s fix a day for dining together at 
the Turk’s Head. We’ll have a private room, a 
beefsteak, a bottle of old port, pens, ink, and a quire 
of foolscap. We'll lay our heads together and 
review this thing; and if we don’t give it such a 
slashing, such a tearing, such a -~’ 

“If we don’t!’ said Coleridge. 

“It is a bargain?’ 

* «Most certainly !’ 

**Done!’ 

“ ‘Done ? ” 


Se 
BABY’S JOKE. 


The baby was lost. Where could she be? Every 
one in the house was looking for her, upstairs and 
downstairs and in the lady’s chamber. When last 
seen she was toddling about in the library. Her 
sister Clara remembered seeing her sitting upon the 
big dictionary which her papa had left upon the 
floor when he was writing his sermon the night 
before, and Freddy had seen her hanging upon the 
portitres as if they were a swing made for her. 


The baby’s mother was frightened, and the cook 
came up from the basement, where she had been 
searching the coal-bin, with a look of much anxiety. 
“It couldn’t be that the rag-man carried her off, do 
you think, mum?” she said. 

Clara was indignant. Frank, now, in his torn 
blouse and scuffed-out shoes, was no unlikely candi- 
date for the rag-bag. But baby!—in her white 
embroidered dress! 

It was twenty minutes before they found her. 
Frank stumbled over the big waste-basket which had 
been tipped 2 sidewise in one corner of the library. 
There was Miss Baby sound asleep among the 
papers, curled up like a kitten. She woke at once 
and sat up, smiling, with her small hands full of 
scraps of paper. 

“Why, you naughty girl,” said Frank, “what are 
you doing here?” 

““Baby’s joke,” said she, holding up the scraps. 

**What do you mean?” he asked. 

“‘Baby’s joke,” said the little thing, smiling more 
than ever. 

“I know what she means,” said Clara. “Papa 
threw something he was writing into that basket 
yesterday; he said it was poor stuff, and mamma 
asked him what was the matter with it. He said it 
would make the congregation go to sleep. Mamma 
laughed and told him she wished he’d give it to 
Baby, so she would take her afternoon nap. 

“‘Baby cooed at papa so he couldn’t go on writing. 
Then he put her in the big waste-basket and shook 
the torn pieces of his paper at her, and played with 
her and made her laugh until she almost cried. 

“Mamma said that the piece of the sermon he 
threw away must have been a joke that was too 
funny to preach, for it made baby laugh herself 
wide awake instead of putting her to sleep. Baby 
tore the paper up into those bits she has there now, 
and laughed as if she understood the writing and 
really thought it was funny. Papa said his sleepy 
page proved to be Baby’s joke.” ; 

t was all explained. ‘The little lady had con- 
nected the idea of sleep with the scraps of paper, 
and had tipped the basket over against the wall in 
getting in for her kitten-like experiment. 

It was only a little family incident, but it became 








| breast,’”’ to caricature the late functionary holding 
| the appointment I hunger for, as a pusillanimous 

donkey; but humanum est errare, and I trust, if I 

am so happy to succeed him, that by enlarging my 
| phylacteries and a punctuality to business and smail 
| profits—“for the golden mind stoops not to show of 

dross’’—I shall merit the malevolent benefaction not 

—— the nobility and ’tocracy, but of the general 

ublic. 

But as “brevity is the soul of wit,’ I will now 
withdraw, begging your reverend ladyship will lay 
this humble contrition before his excellency, the 
gentlemans at the top of the post-office. And as I 
am going to become Christan, please, ladyship, lend 
me fifty rupee only, and keep my being Christan 
snug (secret); and your petitioner will ever pray 
that the fatness of heaven muy descend upon your 
head, and the waves of Britannia shall always rule 
your Devoted servant and slave, 

RAM GHOSE MUCKERJEE. 


~~ 
SUMMARY PUNISHMENT. 


In the matter of tolerating social nuisances, 
Americans are accused of being a very long-suffering 
people; but whatever their own practice, they will 
always be ready to cry, “Served him right!” in 
every case like the following, the story of which 
comes from England. In a railway carriage sat a 
pale, middle-aged lady, a slender youth hardly out 
of his teens, and a burly-looking squire. 


At one of the stations a young man got in, holding 
a lighted cigarette in his hand, and as the smoke 
curled in the lady’s face, she coughed. 

“This is not a smoking carriage,”’ said the youth. 

“I’m not smoking,” retorted the new-comer. ‘‘! 
dare say my cigarette will keep till we get to the 
next station.” 

‘Tobacco smoke makes my mother ill, and I must 
ask you to put out your cigarette.” 

“I’m not smoking, and [ shall not do it.” 

“Then I’ll make you!” said the lad. His face had 
grown pale, and as he rose, the other put out a 
formidable fist which would probably have crippled 
his opponent. 

And now a strange thing happened. The burly 
squire had hitherto remained quite passive, but he 
now produced something which glittered in the sun 
light; there was a click, and the young man with 
the cigarette was securely handcuffed. 

“You will pick up your cigarette, and throw it out 
of the window,” said the “‘squire,”” who proved to 
be a detective dressed for some important work. 

The cigarette was clumsily picked up with both 
hands, and dropped out of the window. Just then 
the train rolled into a station, and the young man, 
muttering, “Very sorry—won’t do it again—had no 
idea,””—was given his liberty, which he hastened to 
use by slipping at once out of the carriage. 


—@>—_ 
APE AND LOOKING-GLASS. 


A looking-glass is a mystery, an object of intense 
interest, to many animals, and it is often very amus 
ing to watch their manceeuvres. Prof. C. Robertson 
describes the behavior of a large ape in the Jardin 
des Plantes. 


He was in an iron cage, lording it over some 
smaller monkeys. Ferns and other things had been 
thrown between the bars, which the ape attempted 
to seize. At length a small hand looking-glass, with 
a strong wooden frame, was thrown in. The ape 
got hold of it, and began to brandish it like a ham- 
mer, when suddenly he was arrested by the reflection 
of himself in the glass. 

After looking puzzled for a moment, he darted his 
head behind the glass to find the other ape, which 
he evidently supposed to be there. Finding nothing, 
he apparently thought that he had not been quick 
enough in his movements. So he raised and drew 
the glass nearer to him with great caution, and 
then, with a swifter dart, looked behind; and again 
finding nothing, he made the attempt once more. 

He now grew very angry, and began to beat the 
frame violently on the floor of his cage. Soon the 
glass was shattered, and pieces fell out. Again he 
was arrested by his own image in the piece of glass 
still remaining in the frame, and he resolved to try 
again. More carefully than ever he began, and more 
rapidly than ever was the final dart made. 

iis fury over this last failure knew no bounds, 
and he crunched the frame and glass together with 
his teeth till nothing but splinters remained. 


———— ee! 
SAVING A LIFE. 

An old soldier, a lieutenant during the Civil War, 

was walking down the street of a town, when he 


was accosted by a fellow, half soldier, half beggar, 
who made him a most reverential salute. 


“God bless your honor!” said the man, whose 
speech betrayed him for an Irishinan; ‘God bless 
you, and long life to you!” 

**How do you know me?” said the lieutenant. 

“Is it how do I know you, your honor?” responded 
Pat. “Good right, sure, I have to know the man 
that saved my life in battle.’ 

The lieutenant, gratified at this tribute to his 
valor, slipped a fifty-cent piece into the fellow’s 
hand, and asked him when. 

“God bless your honor, and long life to you!”’ said 
the now doubly grateful veteran. ‘Sure, an’ it was 
at Antietam, when, seeing your honor run away as 
fast as your legs would carry you from the rebels, I 
followed your lead, and ran after you out of the 
way; whereby, under God, I saved my life. Oh, 
good luck to your honor! I will never forget you.” 
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For the Companion. 


“MOLLY MISCHIEF.” 


Our little Molly Mischief 
(Her proper name is Rose) 
Is always busy as a bee, 
And everybody knows 


The bees are full of business 
The livelong summer day, 
And so is Molly Mischief, 
But in quite a different way. 


Her little rosy fingers, 
So pretty in their place, 
Are often tied together 
Behind her, in disgrace. 


Because, if mamma leaves a thing 
For only half a minute, 

They, like fluttering butterflies, 
Are sure to settle in it. 


One Sunday, after meeting, 

She vanished from our sight, 
But no one saw the going 

Of our little wandering sprite. 


We ran around to seek her 
Among the girls and boys, 

And found her in the organ loft, 
“‘A-hunting for ze noise.” 


And once, when we forbade her 
To pick the currants red, 

We heard her in the bushes, 
And this was what she said: 


*“Q ittle lonesome babies, 
Is you afwaid to stay? 

Come to your own, dear muzzer, 
I'll hide you safe away.” 


I leave my little readers 
To guess the hiding-place. 
Perhaps it something had to do 
With the stains upon her face. 


| beat fastas he thought of cyclones. He had ened 
his father and mother talk about them, and they 
said it was best to go down cellar when they came. 
But there was no cellar dug yet under the new 
house, which looked like a small mouthful for a 
| big cyclone. 

The cloud was coming up very fast. There 
was not a whisper of wind, but right overhead, 
the edge of the cloud which now reached the 
zenith was curling and twisting, strangely like the 
crest of a wave when it begins to break. The 
| colors in it fascinated Rob so that he almost for- 
| got the danger, until one long, rattling crash of 
| thunder rolled over the prairie, and the weeds on 
| the edge of the breaking about the house began to 
| sway gently back and forth, as they felt the first 
| breath of the coming storm. 

The cloud dipped lower and lower to the earth, 
| and from its centre, as if pushed down by a great 
hand above, a funnel-shaped mass dropped to the 
| ground, and suddenly all was dark as night ex- 
cept for the lightning, which was merged into one 
broad glare instead of coming in separate flashes. 

Then Rob thought of the cistern. There was 
no water in it yet, and it would answer the place 
of acellar. He was only a boy, but he was big 
| and strong for his age. He carried ‘‘Shack’’ to 
_ the edge of the cistern, which might have been ten 
feet deep, and then looked anxiously around for a 
| piece of rope which his father had used in pulling 
up dirt the day before, when one of the neighbors 
helped him. It was near by, and Rob tied one 
end of it carefully about ‘‘Shack,”’ close under his 
arms. 

“Don’t cry, ‘Shack,’ we'll have lots of fun,” 
said Rob, a little tremulously. ‘Father told me 
not to drop you into the cistern, but I’m going to.”’ 

Then the brave boy carefully lowered his pre- 
cious load down the cistern. The walls sloped 
inward as they neared the bottom, and “Shack”’ 
rubbed against them; but he was not hurt, and 
reached the ground in safety. 

Rob threw himself flat on the ground just 
as the cloud burst in all its fury. It struck the 
| frail shanty, and in two seconds not a board of it 

was left. Rob dug his fingers into the ground, 
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| I had a horseback ride on a cow!"" 


and although terribly frightened by the roar, | 
and the darkness and lightning, and once even 
lifted off the ground and rolled completely over, 
he felt that if he could only hold outa little longer, 
all would be safe. He was fortunately sheltered | 
a little by the mound of dirt behind which he lay. | 

The cloud passed as quickly as it came, and as 
the rain began to fall in a torrent, Rob breathed 
again as he realized that the cyclone had gone by, 
and he was unharmed. 

He ran to the cistern. The rain was running 
into it in great streams, and ‘“‘Shack,’’ who was 
not proof against everything, was beginning to 
ery. 

A great fear came over Rob that ‘‘Shack”’ 
might drown. He tried to pull him up, but his 
strength was not equal to it. The sloping walls 
hindered him now as they had helped him before. 

“Oh, if father and mother would only come!" 
sobbed Rob. And as if in answer to his wish, 
almost at that moment his father and mother did 
come, and “Shack”’’ was soon at the top, cuddled 
in his mother’s arms. 

It would make too long a story to tell how Rob’s 
father and mother came just afterthe storm. But, 
they had stopped at a neighbor’s on the way 
home, and had been near enough to see the cyclone 
carry the house away. 

You can imagine how proud they felt of their 
boy Rob. 

And as for ‘‘Shack,’’ he is a stout, handsome 
baby yet, and I hope he will grow up to tell his 
children how Rob saved him from the cyclone. 
Don’t you? C. M. SHELDON. 


i — 


Mamma heard the children conversing in loud, 
excited tones, and stepped quictly to the door to 
see what it was about, and heard Bertie say to | 
Donnie, who was teasing her: ‘I will import you 
to papa, if you don’t behave yourself.”’ | 

WHEN Louis visited his uncle, who lives on a | | 
farm, last summer, he wrote a letter to his mam- 
ma, saying, ‘“‘I am having lots of fun. Yesterday | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


If you want to guess my jirst 
Ask the birds and flowe ‘Ts, 

Ask what time they go to sleep, 
They’ll tell the proper hours. 

Ask the calves and frisking colts 
In the meadows grassy ,— 

Then shut your e and play *tis come, 
Little lad and lassie. 





U R and down the pastures 
My second trots with pride, 
With her four-footed b: aby 
Trotting at her side. 
By-and-by around the ring 
‘She'll show the crowd her paces, 
And we shall hear the favorite 
Has won the county races. 





My whole, an animal you’d say 
That none would choose to ride, 
Is seen in no menagerie, 
Though it travels far and wide. 
At the witching hour of midnight 
Twill snatch: you as you’re dre: uning; 
Twill take you to your grandfathe ar’s 
And leave you while you’re sc reaming. 


2. 
DEFINITIONS. 
Insects. 


1. A tally, an American edible and a preposition. 
A man’s nickname, a term of extension and a 
me ans of locomotion. 
An entrance and a household utensil. 
A numeral and essential to a chair. 
- Part of the head and an ornamental covering. 
. A color and a relative. 
7. A beast famous in 
— keeper’s pest. 
8. A model of industry and a wild beast. 
9. An alarmist and a famous ship-builder. 
10. A girl’s name and an assertion. 
11. A. beautiful 
part of a mill. 


Greek history and the 


covering and 





Mrs. J. M. DANA. 
gine 


For the Companion. 
HOW ROB SAVED “SHACK.” 


“Take good care of ‘Shack,’ 
Rob.” 

“T will, mother.”* 

“And don’t drop him into the 
cistern.” 

“No, father,” replied curly- 
headed Rob, with a laugh. 

‘We will be back before dark, 
dear Rob,” and away drove his 
father and mother to town, leav- 
ing sturdy ten-year-old Rob 
standing by the claim-shanty, 
where he watched the wagon until it was lost to 
sight behind one of the littie knolls in the rolling 
prairie. 

Rob was not in the least afraid of being left 
alone there, but it was the first time he had ever 
been left in charge of ‘‘Shack,’’ and he felt a little 
embarrassed by the gravity of his trust. 

“Shack”? was a remarkably good baby. He 
derived his peculiar name from the fact of having 
been born in the claim-shanty, which is called in 
some parts of the West a ‘‘shack.’” He was round- 
eyed, round-cheeked, and possessed of an aston- 
ishing amount of patience. For he would let | 





Rob stand him on his head in the pile of dirt by | 


the unfinished cistern, and never utter a sound 
of complaint. 

‘“What’ll I do to him if he howls ?’ 
Rob. But ‘“‘Shack’’ seemed to have no intention 
of howling. He sat on the floor, blinking at the 
hot sun like a toad, and looking so comically 
wise that Rob burst out into a laugh, in which 
“Shack’’ joined, with a chuckle and a crow pecul- 
iar to himself. 3 

“Come, ‘Shack,’ let’s play,’’ said Rob. There 
lay the heap of moist earth right out of the cistern, 
and, happily, in the shade of the house all the 
afternoon. 

A piece of an old barrel stave made a splendid 
trowel. 
good shovel, and in a short time a gorgeous 
palace arose, more substantial and producing 
more real happiness than many of those Spanish | 
castles you sometimes build when you get to be | 
older children. 

“Shack"’ sat near by, 
as the youthful architect himself, although it must | 
he confessed he did not help much in the building, 
and, in fact, at a critical moment, by a careless 


movement of one of his feet, he demolished the | 
entire left wing of the palace, and flattened the | 


dungeon tower to the ground. 

Patient Rob built it up again, and to keep 
“‘Shack’’ occupied, put a pile of sand into his lap, 
into which he thrust his grimy hands and occa- 
Sionally tasted of it, and made queer faces, at 
which Rob laughed merrily. 

But when the palace was almost done, and Rob 
was putting the last touch to the last tower, it 
began to grow dark very fast. Rob jumped up 
and looked around. There was a big black cloud | 
Coming up in the south- west, and Rob’s heart | 


almost as much interested | 
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For the Companion. 
| IMPOLITE. 


| A nightingale sang to the moon all night, 
| And what did the moon-man say? 

| He looked rather shy, 

| From his seat in the sky, 

| And quietly slipped away. 

| 

| 

| 
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For the Companion. 


thought | 


PEPPER AND TINKER. 
Judith’s Grandma Blake was in the kitchen- 





kitchen below—Alipper-klapper ! klipper-klapper ! | 
Over went a chair, and the tin plates on the dresser | 
rattled. 

“@h dear, Judy! I do believe something's | 
afoul of our pie! You don't suppose it’s that | 
rascally Pepper and Tinker? Run, Judy, run, | 
do!” | 

And Grandma Blake hurried out of the loom | 
and followed Judy, who at the very first alarm 
had given the wheel one long whiss-ss-ss ! and | 
started down stairs at a run. 

It certainly was Pepper and Tinker—the goats 
—and where do you think they were? Pepper | 


chamber weaving a long, white, woolly web of! was up in grandpa’s big chair, which stood 


blankets. Judith was there, too, watching the 


the other, in turn with her foot, and the heavy 


| danced as she leaned against the loom. 

Then there were the quills—funny little things, 
made from short pieces of elder branches, with 
the pith pressed out, then stuck on to the spindle | 
|of the spinning-wheel, and wound full of white 
| yarn from a skein on the whirling “swifts.”’ 
Grandma used to let Judith wind quills some- 
| times for her to weave, but she was apt to let the 
| yarn run off and make a “naughty nose,” as 
| grandma called it. 

It was Judith’s birthday. She was eight years 
old, and in her honor grandma had baked a nice 
| custard-pie and frosted it, and set it on the broad 

‘dresser’? shelf to cool. Judith had watched it 
| with longing eyes, and could scarcely wait for 
supper, which was to be eaten out in the grape 
arbor. 

All at once grandma’s shuttle got stuck mid- 
way in the tunnel,—one of Judith’s ‘naughty 
noses” had done it,—and several threads of the 
warp were broken. Grandma must stop and 
| mend them. 

It was then that a racket was heard in the 


| he couldn't get at it, too. 
clang! clang! of the ‘‘batten”’ as it beat the weft | 


of the cloth close together. It fairly made the| in upon them! 


little chamber tremble, and Judith’s short curls | and tried to get away. 
A section of a stove-pipe made a very | 


| stood in her eyes. 





| against the dresser, with his fore-feet upon the 
slender shuttle shoot back and forth im its little | 


| tunnel of threads, and the ‘‘treadles” hop up and | Frosted pie 
| down as grandma pressed them, first one, then | 


dresser-shelf—eating the middle right out of the 
And Tinker had mounted the table 
near by and was looking on in a panic because | 


Now they both jumped at seeing Judith bounce | 
They knew they were in mischief | 
Tinker tipped the table | 

ver and Pepper ran off with the crust of the pie in | | 
his mouth. In spite of the disappointment, | | 
grandma sat right down and laughed till tears | 

Judy ran after the goats with grandpa’s cane, 
but they hopped over the wall and into a big 
thistle-patch in the pasture, where they felt them- 
selves quite safe. 

The pie was gone, to a certainty, but Judy was | 
comforted with currant jam and the promise of a 
ride out to Willow Lake, and the sunshine of 
happiness again shone out for her. But she did 
not quite forgive Pepper and Tinker, and as a 
penalty for their naughty theft she made them 
draw great loads of wood in her blue wagon to 
fill the kitchen wood-box, and did not give them 
as much as one crust for a week. | 





+r 
| 


WHEN wee Katie caught her first glimpse of a 
comet, she ran to her mother in great delight, | 
crying, “‘O mamma, just see that star with a cun- | 
ning little tail to it!" 


| occurred on August 20; 
| 1866. 


12. A number, a term of time 
and one of the plagues of Egypt. 

13. A great State and a carpen- 
— 8 tool. 

The noise of an animal and 

a pA Bt for making holes. 

15. A state of confusion and a 
South American city. 

16. A domestic animal, a verb 


_ —< a support. 


- Akind of cloth and an object 
.. ave rsion. 


A celebrated mountain in 
satvanes and # snare. 
19. A table luxury and an in. 


transitive verb. 

20. A table condiment and a pest 
of housekeepers. 

21. A useful kitchen utensil. 
What a watch does. 

23. A feminine accomplishment 
wa a sharp tool. 

24. A floor-covering and a car- 
penter’s tool. 

25. A color and a trade. 

26. A bitter substance 
tion in the air. i 

27. End of all things and a time- 
keeper. 

zs. An elevation and a foot-rest. 

20. A season and a termination. 

30. A motion, a personal 
noun and a conveyance. 


oO” 








and mo- 





pro 
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DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 
1. A river fish. 
2. Complains. 
3. Certain kinds of swords. 
4. To decoct. 
5. One of the highest order of clergy, 
the charge of a diocese. 
-y Part of a pillar. 
. Baffled. 
8 The name of one of the pyramids of Egypt. 
To allow. 
10. To regulate. 
11. A kind of worsted. 
The third row of letters will spell the ane of a 
very bad man, who died in France on July 28, 174. 
The fourth row of letters will spell the Hot of a 
very good man; who, it is said, was flayed alive for 
preaching the Gospel. His day in the Church Cal- 
endar is August 24. F. S. F. 


who has 


4. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
The answer, composed of 59 letters, gives the name 


of two celebrated historical events, both of which 
the first, in 1858; the last, in 


The 1, 2, 3, 39, 6, 21, 22 is a truth, or position pro 
posed to be prov ed. 

The 4, 23, 38, 28, 47, 9, 1l is relating to a league. 

The 10, 30, 20, 35, 27, 59, 12, 14 is an electric message, 

The 18, 14, 32, 15, . Ne ussical. 

The 40, « 26, 13, 44. 33, 48, 17 is a visionary. 

The 19, 58, 24, 50, 56, 41° 53, 52 is relating to a gray. 
ish-black mineral. 

The 36, 25, 49, 34, 43, 37 is to flee from. 

The 54, 46, 51, 8, 7 are openings. 

The 5, 37, 31 is a house of entertainment. 

The 42, 56, Visa pronoun. GipgEeRT ForREST. 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Lawn-dress. Laundress. 
2. Kate’s, stake, takes, steak, Keats. 
3. CRAVE 
RAVEN 
AV ER T&T 
VERGE 
ENT ER 
4. Switch. 
Ss ee RE A. BS 
ALI@QwuUANT 
rLAR Cs BF 
OonebDaisgnzue® 
» &AaY F&A 
KX PANDED 
oe & Fe 28 #2 bk 
Neopees8i tt F 


Vrimals—Napoleon. 
Diagonals—* Lady-Day.” 


6. Austin Dobson, 
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our books unless this is done. 
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PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
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For the Companion. 
BALDNESS. 


The life-time of each individual hair is from two 
to six years. At the end of that time the hair falls 
out, and is at once replaced by another which grows 
from the same root-sheath. 

In a healthy scalp this process continues indefi- 
nitely; but in certain diseases the life-history of the 
hair is not so long, and the hairs die and fall out 
before their full length is reached The next gener- 
ation may have still less vitality, and the same 
process may continue until there is left an area cov- 
ered with a stunted growth of poorly-developed 
hairs. Later, even these may fall out, leaving a 
patch entirely bald, or covered with a fine, downy 
growth. This condition occurs more frequently in 
women than in men, and often follows exhausting 
diseases, such as scrofula, fevers and nervous ex- 
haustion. 

In ordinary baldness the history is entirely differ- 
ent. Here, the fully-grown hairs drop out and are 
replaced at once by the downy ones, and when these 
disappear, a smooth, shining surface of skin is left. 
In this case there is an atrophy of the hair bulbs, 
and consequently the hair can never be restored. In 
the former case the trouble is due to deficient nutri- 
tion, and if this defect can be remedied the hair will 
grow again. 

Certain diseases, especially those accompanied 
with high temperature, are usually followed by more 
or less complete loss of hair. Typhoid fever pre- 
sents a very notable example of such an effect. In 
some forms of neuralgia, also, there is a baldness 
along the course of the affected nerve. 

A very curious phenomenon is the falling of the 
hair in small, isolated, round or oval patches, which 
are apt to be at the back of the head. They are 
small at first, but gradually increase in size away 
from the centre. Several patches may thus run 
together and cause a baldness of nearly the entire 
scalp. 

This condition occurs in both sexes, and especially 
in the young. Sometimes there is itching and ten- 
derness in the spot, but in other cases there is no 
local symptom to give warning of the approach of 
the disease. The cause of this affection is not surely 
known, but very likely it is due to some nervous dis- 
turbance. 

It is comforting to know that, with the exception 
of the baldness of old age, the loss of the hair may be 
only temporary, and that, with restoration to health 
and the removal of the particular cause, the hairs 
will grow again. 

A general course of tonics, with shampooing and 
proper applications, will give good results, although 
it is sometimes months before a perfect cure is es- 
tablished. 

a en 


CHILDREN’S GAMES IN SUMATRA. 


What a man does for amusement is likely to be 
more indicative of his character than his regular 
employment by which he earns his living. His day’s 
work is done from necessity, but at play he is fol- 
lowing his own inclination. For this reason, scien- 
tific students are especially interested in the popular 
sports of uncivilized or partly-civilized races, as Mr. 
Forbes, the author of “A Naturalist’s Wanderings,” 
evidently was in the national game of Sumatra. 

“All day long,” he writes, “the boys used to amuse 
themselves under my window with a game called 
Lepar. It interested me much, partly from the 
rarity of games among the children, and partly from 
the enthusiastic manner in which they played it. 

“Each player, furnished with a quoit-shaped disk 
cut out of a cocoanut shell, played forward from a 
stance, so as strike either one or more disks arranged 
on the ground some forty or fifty feet distant. Each 
played in succession, his turn continuing after his 
first three shots till he failed to drive his own 
against any of the goal disks. 

“The manner of propelling the disks was curious. 
The player, placing his shell flat on the ground, 
turned his back te the goal, and, firmly grasping his 
quoit between his ineels, with a circular motion of 
the one leg, he caused the disk to shoot forward, de- 
scribing on its rim a cycloidal curve towards the 
goal. It was surprising with what accuracy the best 





players calculated the force necessary to make it de- 
scribe a curve whose circumference should just pass 
through the disk aimed at. 

“The players were divided into two unequal par- | 
ties, the smaller being ‘out.’ As long as a player 
was able to strike, with three tries, the first goal- } 


| shell, and then the others in succession, he remained 
an ‘in’-player, and was carried back each time to | 


the stance on the back of one of the out-players. | 
When he failed he became an out-player, and had to 
deposit his shell at the goal to be played at by the 
others. 

“If adisk discharged from the stance described a 
curve ‘out of bounds,’ one of the out-players croqueted 
it from the stance as far as he could, and from the 
| spot where it came to rest the player’s second stroke 
| had to be made. 
| “They played with wonderfully good humor, and 
| compared favorably with an equal number of boys 
lat home. I never witnessed a case of ill-temper or 
| sourness at losing, or quarrelling during the many 
| days I was in the village.” 





ee 
A SPIDER’S BRIDGE. 


| Some sarcastic writer has said that philosophers, 
like spiders, spin their web out of their own insides; 
but not every philosopher would be able to get out 
of a “tight place’ as quickly and safely as did the 
particular spider of whose exploits a writer in the 
Hearth and Home relates this story: 

One day I caught a spider, and brought him into 
the house to play with. 

I took a basin and fastened a stick in it, like a 
vessel’s mast or a liberty pole, and then poured in 
water enough to turn the mast into an island. On 
this I placed my spider—Crusoe, as I called him. 

As soon as he was fairly cast away, he began 
anxiously running around to find a road to the main- 
land. He scampered down the mast to the water, 
stuck out a foot, got it wet, shook it, ran around the 
stick and tried the other side, and finally ran back 
up to the top again. 

Here he stopped as if to consider the matter. I 
put a little molasses on the stick. A fly came, but 
the spider cared not for flies just then. 

He went slowly down the pole to the water and 
touched it all round, shaking his feet like a cat when 
she wets her paws in the grass. eccsnne a J as if in- 
spired with a plan for escape, he mounted to the top 
like a rocket. He held one foot in the air, then an- 
other, and turned round two or three times. He 
seemed excited, and several times nearly stood on 
his head. He had somehow discovered that there 
was wind enough to carry a line ashore. 

He pushed out a web that went floating in the air 
until it caught on the table. Then he hauled on the 
rope until it was tight, struck it twice or thrice to 
see if it was strong enough to hold him, and then he 
walked ashore. He had earned his liberty, and I 
carried him back to his home web. 


| 


a 
WELL DONE. 


There is a fashion in laughter and criticism as 
well as in bonnets and hats. For some time past 
every newspaper “‘funny man” has been having his 
say about the snail-like propensities of the messen- 
ger boy. Now, by way of a change, the New York 
Graphic chronicles a fact in the poor fellow’s favor : 


In Broadway I heard a lad’s voice ring out above 
the noisy roar of the vehicles, clear and distinct, 
“Hold on, blind man! Stop still, blind man! Wait 
till I get to you!” 

Looking for the owner of the voice, I discovered 
a slender but agile messenger boy, of fifteen or six- 
teen years, threading his way through a mass of 
vehicles to a spot just by the opposite curb, where a 
parse man was standing as if riveted, with a 

ook of mild despair on his face. 

It needed only a glance to see that the poor man 
had sightless eyes; that he had become bewildered, 
and was likely to be run over; that the quick-witted 
messenger boy alone of all the vast crowd had seen 
the dilemma, and had rushed in to the unfortunate 
man’s assistance. 

As the lad brought the blind man safely to the 
sidewalk, I could not help thinking of that one 
touch of nature that ‘makes the whole world kin.” 


- + 
MAKING HASTE SLOWLY. 


A Western girl, whose home was in a new town 
where sidewalks were made when the town lots 
were staked out, and where banks, electric-cars and 
school-houses all followed within two or three yéars, 
made a vacation visit to the old town of Plymouth. 


She was delighted with the historical charm of the 
place, and stood in silent admiration before the 
small rock, now safely fenced in and well guarded, 
on which the Pilgrims landed. 

“But how funny it seems not to have any side- 
walks in Plymouth!” she exclaimed, as she walked 
up the street with one of the natives of the town. 

“Oh well,” was the easy reply of the citizen of the 
town where people have been living ever since that 
memorable winter of 1620; “Oh well, we shall have 
— by and by. We haven’t got round to it 

et.” 

y _ ~——~>—. — 


NO DOUBT OF IT. 


The average boy may be trusted to draw an infer- 
ence, if it has to do with his own pleasure; but if 
the question be an abstract one, the issue is more 
doubtful. 


A New York teacher, according to one of our 
exchanges, was trying to illustrate to his pupils the 
precise meanings of the words biped and quadru- 
ped. For this purpose he showed them two pictures, 
one representing a horse, the other a rooster. 

He explained the origin and meaning of the 
two words, exhibited the pictures, and of course 
thought he had made himself understood. So, y 
way of a review exercise, as it were, he held the 
pictures aloft, and asked, in encouraging tones: 

“Now, scholars, which one am I?” 

“The rooster, sir,” was the prompt and confusing 
answer from several of the pupils. 


a 
ONE GENTLEMAN. 


When Benjamin Franklin went to England, it is 
said that he took wit him a negro servant, who was 
much interested in the industrious habits of the 
people of the country. At Bath he even saw the 
dogs at work turning the spits. 

a ag he said, “everything work, massa, in dis 
country! Water work, wind work, fire work, smoke 
work, dog work, man work, ox work, horse work, 
donkey work. Everything work but one thing; only 
one gentleman in England.” 

a who is the gentleman, Sambo?” his master 
asked. 
| “De pig, massa. He eat, he drink, he sleep—he 


| do nothing all day. He be de only gentleman in 
England!’’ 





———>—__ 


“MY papa isn’t bald,” said a little girl. “Ther 
isn’t a bald hair in his head.” ° 
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A COOD BECINNING. 


‘Ad: Young students in PIANO may Start Right under 
(Adv. thoroughly competent Teachers, and so be prepared to 
in, 5 go on making rapid and substantial progress, without 
The Signal Service Dept. endorses the STANDARD | change of method, at the New Eng ane Conser¥a- 
ys, classes of four. Tuition 
. en Weeks . Next term begins September 12 
strument Division, writes: “I consider them perfectly for E. TOURINE, Frankiin Square, ~ war tha 
reliable under all conditions of temperature.” {Adv. —— 


—— & BROWN, 
Shorthand by Mail. 
Do you understand that you can be taught at home as 
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thoroughly as if you were at school? Send for infor- : os P p 
mation to James H. Fish, Stenographer to the U. S. The Largest Clothing & Merchant Tailoring House in America. 
We want a good Sales-Agent in each town and vil 
lage where not now represented. New line of samples 
for coming season. Largest and choicest assortment 

| ever shown on this continent. Address, 

WANAMAKER & BROWN, Philadelphia. 
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ERY often 
housekeepers | 
make too, 
much mush 
or porridge 
for breakfast. 
This is not waste 
when made of 
“Cerealine 
Flakes.” Add itto | 
flour in making 
bread. 

“‘I find that bread and cakes made of a 
mixture of flour and ‘ Cerealine Flakes’ wiil 
retain moisture for double the length of time 
that these articles of food made from flour | 
alone will do.”,—E.iza R. PARKER, 

‘«‘ Bread and rolls made with one-third Cere- 
aline are beautifully white, light, and deli- 
cious, —the former having better keeping | 
qualities than bread made without it,” — 
CATHERINE OWEN. 


The Cerealine Cook Book and a Pamphlet on 
Cereal Foods, illustrated with Indian pictures by 
a well-known artist, will be sent free to any one 
who will mention where this advertisement was 
seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage 
to the CEREALINE MFG. Co., Columbus, Ind. | 


As a Family Medicine, 
Ayer’s Pills excel all others. They contain only the active 


principles of well-known purgatives, without their inert matter, 
thus insuring promptness and certainty of result. 


Ayer’s Pills 


are free from calomel or any 
other injurious drug, and their 
use is followed by no ill effects. 
Being sugar-coated, they are easy 
and even pleasant to take. By 
regulating the dose according to 
the nature of the case and the 
age of the patient, these pills are 
made to act as a simple aperient 
» or a cleansing cathartic. For 
sick-headache, biliousness, indi- 
gestion, costiveness, loss of ap- 
petite, jaundice, rheumatism, 
and neuralgia, Ayer’s Pills are 
the best. 


“T regard Ayer’s Pills as one of the 
most reliable general remedies of our 
times. They have been in use in my 
family for various affections requiring a 
purgative medicine, and have given un- 
varying satisfaction. We have found them an excellent remedy for colds and 
light fevers.’”-—W. R. Woopson, Fort Worth, Texas. 


“T have been taking Ayer’s Pills and using them in my family since 1857, and 
cheerfully recommend them to all in need of asafe but effectual cathartic.”— 
Joun M. Boaas, 807 West Chestnut st., Louisville, Ky. 


** After the use of Ayer’s Pills for many years in my practice and family, I 
am justified in saying that they are an excellent cathartic and liver medicine — 
sustaining all the claims made for them.’ — W. A. WeEsTFALL, M. D., V. P. 
Austin & N. W. Railroad Co., Burnet, Texas. 


“Having been troubled with costiveness, which seems inevitable with per- 
sons of sedentary habits, I have tried Ayer’s Pills, hoping for relief. Iam glad 
to 7 that they have served me better than any other medicine. I arrive at this 
conclusion only after a faithful trial of their merits.’””—SamvuEx T. Jonnson, Oak 


st., Boston, Mass. 
Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, Sold by all Dealers in Medicine, 













the best bargain in fine Satines to be 
found in this country. 

2,000 pieces, all new, choice de-| 
signs, finished equal to the French | 
goods. They have always been sold | 
at 25 cents. The price will be 


123 Cts. ix 

2 Ss. Yard. 
Remember, this is no job lot, but 

the FINEST GOODS ever offered at 

this popular price. Samples cheer- 


fully sent by mail, but the return 
orders must be prompt. 


Postage on twelve yards, 35 cents. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. | 






































when you feel “all run down” is Ayer’s Sarsa- 


What You Nee Pparilla. For restoring strength after sickness, or 


toning up the system at any time, this is the medicine of all others. Don't waste time and 
money on worthless compounds, whatever their pretensions; but remember that the standard 
alterative for nearly half a century has been 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Ayer’s Sarsa pa ri i la 














E are IMPORTERS of Tea and Coffee, China 
and Crockery, and do the largest Tea and Coffee 
business in Boston (direct with consumers). We also 
carry a large stock and sell at the lowest possible 

Cash prices Dinner and Tea Sets, Silver-plated Ware, 
amps, etc. To those who take the time and trouble to get 

up clubs for Tea, Coffee, Spices and Extracts, we offer 

Premiums. In buying Tea and Coffee from us, you get full 

Value for the money invested and get a premium, and you 

£ct oods that are direct from the IMPORTERS. If you 
y Tea and Coffee from your grocer you pay three or four 

profits and pay for a premium but do not get if. In an article 
published in one of the largest dailies in this country it was 
claimed the tea bought from the retail grocer showed a profit 
of 100 per cent. The moral is plain, buy from first hands. 
We have been doing business in Boston for 15 years and the 
re of this paper will tell you of our undoubdted relia- 
ility. Wedoa business of nearly $300,000 yearly, and we 
expect our Cash sales of Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, 

Silver Ware, Lamps, etc., will amount to $40,000 this 

ear aside from our Tea and Coffee sales. (Rogers = te 





Dinner Set, No. 180. 118 Pieces. 


English Porcelain Stone China. 


Premium with an Order of $20. year aside tr: fea a fee sales. (Roge 
r k -f per dozen.) Our illustrate Trice an rem 
0d Ca = we fay bapasede acces - tells the whole story. We like to mail it to all who write for 


5 ash. 
Sets, plain and decorated. t; it costs you nothing and will interest you. 120 pages. 





THE LONDON TEA CO., 801 Washington Street, Boston. 
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For the Companion. 


A BUSY DAY WITH A RAILWAY 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


There are elderly gentlemen in our Eastern cit- 
ies who can well remember the days when there 
were no railroads. They can now tell you what 
curious notions people then had, shortly after 
those days, as to the proper way to carry on the | 
new railroads. l 

There were the old stage-drivers. They felt | 
sure they could manage the cars. Had they not | 
driven six horses up hill and down dale, remem- | 
bered everybody’s messages, taken care of the | 
mails and been polite to the passengers? The | 
new iron horse was a little skittish. They were | 
willing to leave him to some mechanic who was | 
familiar with -such machines. They could take | 
up the tickets, call out the stations and help old 
ladies in and out of the coaches. 

So it happened that among the new railroad | 
men were many of the old stage-drivers. Very | 
soon it was found that steering three spans down | 
hill, with a stage full of passengers, was a small | 
affair in comparison with the distracting questions | 
that at once came up on the new roads. 

The minister of the first parish thought he | 
ought to ride free. Farmer Stark said there were | 
seventeen in his family, and the cars ought to | 
stop at his back yard every trip. Children going 
to grandfather’s, for Thanksgiving, wanted a 
special train. Farmer Brown’s cow strayed on 
the track, and he wanted thirty-nine dollars to 
pay for burying the poor thing. Deacon White 
wanted thirteen dollars and sixty-nine cents to 
pay for his grass hay, set on fire by a spark from 
the locomotive. 

These and a hundred other matters came up, 
and the stage-drivers found their old work mere 
child’s play to this new trade. 

Then, some one must hire the engineers, the 
ticket-man and the water-boy, and teach them 
politeness to the passengers and all their other 
duties. It was plain that somebody must attend 
to these matters. So it happened that the people 
who built the first railroads had to hire a man to 
sit in an office and talk to folks about new 
trains, and cows on the track, and when the 
12.30 train would go, and when it would be likely 
to arrive, and a hundred things like that. 

Then there was another matter. 
ple who had put in their money to build the road 
felt sure some one ought to take care of the 
tickets, pay the wages, keep the books and divide , 
the profits among the stockholders. It was plain 
that the new man had a very peculiar kind of 
business. He must look after everything on the 
road, and, naturally enough, they called him the 
“superintendent.” 

Very soon it was found that the superintendent 
could not attend to everything, and even the very 
youngest of the new roads appointed a president 
and treasurer to help him, and if they could not 
do it all, allowed them to engage book-keepers, 
clerks and errand-boys. 

At first, all the roads were very short, and these 
three officers, with the help of their clerks, could 
attend toeverything. There are some roads in exis- 
tence now, in out-of-the-way corners of the coun- 
try, that are easily managed by two or sometimes 
three officers, one of these always being called the 
superintendent. 
may go on nicely: regular trains, polite water- 
boys, kind engineers,who never whistle at meeting- 
time on Sundays, conductors, who say ‘“Thank 
you, sir,”” “Yes, marm,” and “If you please ;” 
and the three officers may live to a fine old age, 
greatly admired by both the public and the stock- 
heicers. 





When road was joined to road, and the great 
through lines came into existence, the duties of 
the officers were greatly increased, and it became 
necessary to create many new offices and to find 
men to fill them. For instance, on a great road 
like the Pennsylvania, there may be a_presi- 
dent, several vice-presidents, treasurer, general 
manager, general superintendent, with two or 
ore division superintendents, a superintendent of 
'otve power, chief engineer, passenger and freight 
agents and many others. All these, in some de- 
“ree, may do the work once divided between the 
president, treasurer and superintendent. 

Yet among ali these officers the superintendent 
“ill holds the most curious and interesting place. 

Now you can make a very fair railroad presi- 
dent out of a good business man who may know 
hothing of trains or tracks. Even a civil engi- 
Neer can come from a school to take care of 
I tdges and tracks without really knowing, at 
first, anything about the particular road on which 
he may be called to work. A good hook-keeper 
can be trained to be a railroad-treasurer, and a 
conductor may grow up to be a passenger-agent. 

A first-rate railroad superintendent must be dis- 
unctly a railroad man; one who has grown up 


The good peo- — 


| 
| might think him the president of the road. 


On such small roads everything | 





A man from a store or 
workshop would be a failure. 

He is to overlook everything, to see to the 
whole business, to be a leader and general in a 
great army of men scattered over many miles of 
country. He must know all their duties and be 
able to perform them at any time, so that he may 
know if others perform them well. He must be a 
man who knows—knows every mile of the road, | 
every signal cabin, water tank, round house, | 
switch-siding, station and repair shop on the 
entire road. 

He must be a man who can select the right man 
for the right place, a man to command respect 
and obedience, a man ready for sudden calls to 
duty, a man not afraid to act when the time comes 


| to act. 


The superintendent’s office is usually in some 
large city on the line of the road, and is often in 
the station-house itself. On the New York, New | 
Haven and Hartford, it is at New Haven; on the 
New York Central, at New York, in the Grand 
Central Depot Station; on the New York, Lake 
Erie and Western, in an office building, down town | 
in New York; on the Pennsylvania, at Philadel- 
phia. 

We consult the directory on the wall at the 
entrance of the business department of the sta- 
tion. A long list of president, vice-presidents, 
managers, engineers, auditors, treasurers, and 
assistants to everybody. 

Superintendent! That's it. Room 49, third | 
floor. The elevator boy lands us atthe right floor, | 
and points the way along the corridors to Room 
49. We pass door after door, each with its sign, 
and catch passing glimpses of clerks busy over | 
big books, and hear the clatter of type-writers in | 
every room. . | 

The porter bows the way to Room 49. ‘Yes, 
sir, he’s in. Busy now. 
your business? Yes, sir. Sendin your card.” 





IN A SUPERINTENDEN 


We take a seat and wonder mightily at the 
impressive porter. If we didn't know better we 
Why 
should he ask the nature of our business? He is 
a sieve. He seems to direct people who have lost 
their luggage or want free rides (these are a 
| multitude) to the right clerk, and to see if it is 
|not the treasurer or the engineer we should meet 
in preference to the superintendent. 

Very kind in the porter? Not at all. It’s 
in self-defence for the superintendent to save his 
| time for the dutics he must attend to, and escape 
those he need not notice. When a man’s time is 
| worth five dollars an hour he must be careful who 
is admitted to his office. Our turn comes at last. 

“Oh, certainly! says the superintendent. 
‘Take a seat and look on.” 

So it happens we sit one side, as it were, to 
watch the working brains of a great railroad. 

The office is handsomely furnished with desks, 
|shelves for papers, table and chairs. On the 
| desk a large pile of letters, papers, memoranda 
and plans. On the wall, curious pictures in white 


on a blue ground, not particularly artistic but no | 


doubt deeply interesting—if we could understand 
them. 

A stenographer comes in and sits by the super- 
intendent’s desk. With such an enormous busi- 
ness it would be idle to try to answer all the let- 
ters personally. They must be dictated and then 
written out on a type-writer, and returned for the 
superintendent’s signature. As he talks rapidly 
to the stenographer about each letter in turn, we 
may study the man. 

Well past middle life; gray hair, a little thin 
already ; a quick, decisive manner and a distinctly 
New England voice. We might visit nearly every 
railroad superintendent's office in the Union and 
hear the same Eastern accent, for it is a curious 


fact, that men who rise to such positions only do | 
| so through a life-trainng on some railroad, and | 


only on the older New England and Eastern 
roads have men had a chance to spend a life on 
the line. Western roads are too young to pro- 


| had lost time waiting for way 


| slowly at tank 34. 


Ss OF 


| the grades. A young man just from the technical | twice or three times as old as the roads they gov- 
| schools would never do. 


ern. Such men learned their business, perhaps, 
on some little road down East. 
The letters finished, the stenographer retires, and 


|the porter admits the visitors and brings .in the 


telegrams. 

Two men come to report on that matter of 
train No. 9. Late, day before yesterday, and 
passengers had to wait over at Tin Horn Junction. 
Who was to blame? Telegrams have been sent, 
reports made out, time tables examined; and now 
the whole matter is to be summed up and settled. 

Train No. 9, through express, was detained by 
local passenger No. 16, at Rawson’s J. No. 16 
freight No. 3 
to take siding at Jenkins’ Corner, when it should 
have turned out twenty miles this side at Summit. 
Engineer of No. 3 reports he was kept back by 
way passenger No. 13, and was trying to make 


|up lost time. No. 13 was obliged to wait for 


freight No. 12. ’ 

No. 12. There’s where the trouble began. The 
engineer could take water at tank No. 33 or No. 34. 
He chose the last one, and lost two minutes. 
Should have known that the water runs very 
Had he stopped at No. 33 
he would have gained three minutes, and been 
able to make up the lost time caused by his train 
breaking in two at Sandy River, at 6.30 that 
morning. Every train late, and losing a little each 
time, and the passengers kept waiting at Tin 
Horn till 7.48 in the evening, just because the 
engineer did not use good judgment fifty miles 
away, at 6.30 in the morning. 

The superintendent seems to carry this whole 
perplexing work of trains, sidings, time-tables 


and water-tanks in his mind, and promptly decides | 


that the engineer of No. 12 went to the wrong 
tank. The superintendent is the man who knows. 
He can recall the fact that one tank delivers its 


and cautions him against another 
like it. 

A man with a petition from the 
folks at Lilly Vale for a new sta- 


tion. Will consider 
it and report. Refer 
to engineer for plans 
and cost of new sta- 
tion. Refer to clerk 
= for number of regular 
and transient passen- 

gers at Lilly Vale. 

Refer all this to presi- 

dent to see if the cost 

can be afforded. A man with a report on bridge 

No. 62. Engineer’s report of cost of repairs, and 

cost of new bridge. New bridge recommended, if 

high enough to allow of men standing on top of 

cars to pass under. Man killed by the old bridge 

year ago. Must not happen again. 

Telegram. Engine on train No. 6 broke down 
| at Midvale. Sendengine from city. No. There’s 
| a spare engine at Tin Horn Junction, waiting for 
|an excursion train this afternoon. It's twenty 
| miles nearer. Send the excursion engine down to 
| bring up No. 6 and detain excursion ten minutes, 
| till express No. 4 passes down this afternoon. 
| Man with petition to have the local express stop 
| at Tomkins’ Curve on the way down every morn- 
ing. Can't doit. Not enough passengers there. 
Place not growing at all. Only three more com- 
muters this year than last. 

Man with request for place as engineer. 
references. Engaged. 

Another man with complaint against his dis- 
charge from Section 9. A quick conference on the 
whole matter, in which the man is astonished to 
find the superintendent is well acquainted with the 
whole matter. Matter adjusted, and the man sent 
back satisfied. 

Another man! Come to explain why train 31 
| was late last night on branch road. ‘Tree fell 
| ACrOsS track. Look up the whole matter and see 
| who was to blame. Section master should have 
| cut the tree down before it could fall. 

Telegram. Ten new cars ready for delivery. 
Send two to this place, and one to another, three 
to city, rest to Junction. Notify conductors to 
deliver old cars to repair shop. 

Man with plans for a new siding at Sayville. 


FICE, 


| 
| 
| 


Good 


| People in that town willing to pay half the | 
expense as they want to start a manufactory there. | 


| Refer to engineer for costs and report to presi- 
dent. 

Clerk with report on change in time-table. Late 
| evening train on main line needed to connect with 
way trains on branch to Spring Hill, and con- 
nect with eastern trains on P. Q. and A.B. A 


trom the lowest place to the highest through all | duce their own men, and often their men are long study of great sheets of paper wilh curivus 








| 
What’s the nature of | water faster than another, and he kindly and | 80me stop, others move’ backward, others go to 


_ firmly shows the engineer where his mistake lay, | Strange places and make unexpected connections. 
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diagrams of crossing vertical and horizontai ‘ines, 
crossed by singular diagonal lines. 

The whole, to us, is a wild puzzle of lines. To 
the superintendent it is a picture showing the posi- 
tion of every train on the road, every moment 
of the entire twenty-four hours. Can’t be done. 
If the train connects at the Spring Hill Junction 
it will miss its connections at the junction with 
P. Q. and A. B.,and through passengers for Chi- 
cago and the West will be obliged to wait three 
hours. Public would not stand it, and would go 
the other way. People on Spring Hill Branch 
must wait over one train or take No. 6 to Tin 
Horn and transfer to No. 16, and so connect with 
the local milk train! Order a car sent to branch 
and make the milk train a mixed passenger and 
milk train. Print notices to that effect. 

The clerk retires with the papers and instruc- 
tions, and a man enters who is cordially wel- 
comed. Division superintendent. Called in to’ 
talk over some proposed changes in the road, the 
need of more cars and one more engine. 

“Glad you've come, as I have just a moment of 
leisure.” 

Telegram. The two men who had settled for a 
comfortable chat are interrupted. Suburban train 
No. 29 off the track, main line, ten miles out. 
Both tracks blocked. Nobody hurt. The visitor 
departs instantly. No time for talk now. 

A clerk hurries in and the superintendent dic- 
tates timely telegrams, one after the other in quick 
succession. 


He talks in a sharp, decisive man- 
ner, with head bent down, as if thinking intently. 
In ten minutes the entire business of the road is 
paralyzed ; ‘a thousand men receive sudden orders 
to do wholly new work, to wait, uiterly to change 
all their ditties for a day, and to obey instantly, 
and without understanding why the orders come. 

Thousands of people in twenty towns and fifty 
villages wonder why the trains are delayed, why 


Perhaps they grumble and complain that the road 
is mismanaged, and declare if they ran the road 
there would be no delays and confusion like this. 
Half a million people are perplexed over the non- 
arrival of friends over two hundred miles of 
road, and not one can understand why one man 
should have such despotic power to change all 
their plans. 

The next day we and all the people read the 
papers, and if we are wise, can trace through all 
the delay and seeming confusion the master-mind 
that controls all, and does just what is best for all. 
To understand what happened, we must look over 
the entire road and see the entire situation. 

This morning train blocked both tracks near 
the city. Now this road is shaped like a huge 
fan. It has a short stem or main line (the han- 
dle), and from this spread out (like the sticks) 
seven branch and connecting roads. 

At the instant of the accident, twenty-two trains 
were moving along the branches toward the main 
line on their way to the city. In town, four trains 
were waiting to go out. If this short stem line 1s 
blocked, every train coming in must be tele- 
graphed to stop wher next it reaches a station or 
junction. Men run out with red flags at out-of- 
the-way little stopping-places; trains pull into big 
stations and stop. Everything comes to a stand- 


still. 
‘Wait orders.’"”, How much it means! Just 
wait. Do nothing till the next telegram. Why? 


Not a single man, woman or child over half a 
great State can tell. They only know that the par- 
ticular train they are in does not go on. Whether 
other trains move or not they cannot tell. There 
are only vague telegraphic rumors of the accident 
somewhere. 

In a certain yard there is a call for men, tools 
and an engine. The engine backs up from the 
round-house; swarms of men rush out of the 
shops and climb into cars loaded with big tools. 
The wrecking train is off inside of ten minutes 
after the first telegram from the nearest station to 
the wreck. 

Hours pass. Some of the trains go on a little 
way. Others move backward. Still others turn 
aside and wait for others to pass. By night the 
line is clear, the wreck removed, and the next day 
the trains are only a little late here and there, and 
by the following day, all runs smoothly again, 
and the whole affair is forgotten. 

It is not strange that this man who brings order 
out of such confusion is worth to his road ten 
thousand a year. He held in his mind a complete 
map of the whole road, and knew the position of 
every train. He knew that unless something was 
done instantly the confusion would be more con- 
founded, and it might be days before the road was 
again running regularly. 

He knew that there was a little single track loup 
| round this accident, an obscure branch used for 
| bringing building-stone from the hill quarries. 

He knew that unless all the incoming trains were 
| instantly stopped they would all crowd together 
|on the short main line in a tangled snarl, that 
| would take all day to straighten out. 

By commanding all to stop, and then allowing 
one after the other to take the loup round the acci- 
dent, each train would get safely into the city 
| without serious loss of time. 

Then, too, the out-bound trains could take their 
| turn on the loup and thus goon. The wrecking 
| train would have a clear track, and could quickly 
| break the blockade. Thus in a few decisive 
| commands by telegraph this one man organizes 
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out of the wildest confusion and disorder a new 
order, that to the unseeing multitude, fretting over 
the loss of minutes, seems senseless delay, and is 
really a saving of time, labor and money to thou- 
sands of people. 

He grasps the situation in fifty places at once, 
and knowing all, does the best for all. His mind 
is practically in every place, and as his com- 
mands are everywhere obeyed, the best good pre- 
vails for all in every place. 

It may be that in some other office we might 
find the superintendent doing other duties, but 
these are, in the main, his work: to oversee 
all, to know all, and to be able to command all, 
under every circumstance, however new and per- 
plexing. The railroad president may make a 
great flourish in the papers or in Wall Street. It 
is upon the superintendent our safety, comfort 
and convenience depends. He is practically the 
brains of the road. Such brains command great 


pay and are never idle. CHARLES BARNARD. 
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For the Companion. 


WRECKS AND WRECKERS OF 
ANTICOSTI. 


Right in the mouth of the great St. Lawrence, | seals spend the greater part of the year sporting | vent persons entering it without the permission of 


which, without exaggeration, has been called ‘the 
noblest, the purest, the most enchanting river on 
all God’s beautiful earth,” 
island, that might with equal propriety be called 


the dreariest, most inhospitable and most destruc- | 


tive island on the earth, for it is doubtful if any 
other spot of corresponding size has caused so 
many shipwrecks and so much human suffering. 

In ten years, according to official records, there 
have been as many as one hundred and six 
wrecks, including seven steamships and sixty- 
seven sailing-ships or barques, having on board 
no less than three thousand precious souls, and 
cargoes worth many millions of dollars. 

Years ago, before the Canadian Government 
erected light-houses and established relief sta- 
tions the wrecks were more numerous still, and 
were rarely unattended with loss of life. But 
times are better now, and when a wreck occurs, 
unless it be in one of those terrible winter storms 
that seem to make this ill-omened isle their cen- 
tre, the crew generally manage to make the land in 
safety, where they are well cared for by the gov- 
ernment officials. 

Far different was it in 1737, when the French 
sloop-of-war La Renommee stranded upon a 
cruel ledge of rocks, hardly a mile off shore, 
about eight leagues from the southern point of 
Anticosti. 

It was in the month of November, just as win 
ter, which could nowhere have been more dread- 
ful than on that bleak, barren, shelterless island, 
was fast closing in. In their mad haste to reach 
the land,—for the waves were breaking high over 
the vessel,—the crew took little food with them, 
although gallant Captain de Freneuse did not 
forget to take the ship’s colors. 

When in the gray, grim morning they came to 
reckon up, they found, to their dismay, that with 
six months of hopeless captivity before them, 
they had barely enough food for forty days, 
allowing the scantiest of daily rations to each of 
the sixty-five men who had survived the ship- 
wreck. 

The sequel, as related with simple, graphic 
pathos by Father Crespel, one of the few who 


ultimately emerged from the terrible ordeal, con- | 


stitutes as grand a record of human courage and 
endurance and as harrowing a history of human 
suffering as ever has been told. 

The poor castaways had nothing but a little 
canvas to shelter them from the keen, biting 
blasts. Fever presently broke out amongst them. 
Then half of them set forth in two small boats 
to coast around that merciless shore for forty 
leagues, after which they made a hazardous dash 
across twelve leagues of open sea to Mingan, 
where French fishermen were known to winter. 

The “‘jolly-boat’’ was swamped after they had 
been five days out, and its thirteen occupants 
were thus spared further misery. At last, the 
ice setting in made the progress of the other boat 
impossible, and they had no alternative but to go 
into winter quarters and wait for the tardy spring. 


With two pounds of damp, mouldy flour and | 


two pounds of unsavory fox-meat per day, these 
seventeen men, housed in rude huts of spruce 
boughs, prepared to endure the long agony of 
winter. Once a week, a spoonful of peas was 
served out to each man, which constituted such a 
treat that, as Father Crespel naively puts it, “On 
those days we had our best meal.” 

Hunger, cold and disease carried off one by one, 
as the months dragged themselves along, until, at 
length, only three still lived, when a band of 
Indians came just in time to save this remnant 
from perishing. 

All this, and more, is told by heroic Father 
Crespel with a quaint simplicity, a minuteness of 
detail, and a perfect submission to the Divine 
will, that renders his recital extremely touching. 

Not less saddening is the story of the stout brig 
Granicus, which, in 1828, went to pieces off the 
east end of the island, also in the month of 
November. Many of the crew escaped to land, 
but with httle more than the clothing they wore. 

Winter soon closed in upon them. 
came. ‘Their provisions gave out, and what fol- 


No succor 


THE YOUTH’S 


| lowed may be judged from the awful sight that | costi,”” and so generally were they believed that 


ee 





oe the eyes of some government officials when | the genial Abbé assures us that the majority of 


the following spring they stumbled across arude| the mariners in the Gulf would rather have 


hut strewn with human skeletons, and, in the | 
pot that hung over the long-dead ashes, some | 
bones that were not those of an animal. | 

Those dreadful days are happily past and gone. | 
Few lives are lost on Anticosti now. Four fine | 
light-houses send their cheering rays across the | 
anxious mariner’s path, signal-guns and steam- | 
whistles sound friendly notes of warning when | 
the frequent fogs dim the lights, and half-a-dozen | 
telegraph stations at different points are ready to | 
speed at once the news of disaster to the main- | 
land by means of the submarine cable. } 

Where wrecks are plentiful, and the controlling 
hand of the law is absent, wreckers are sure to | 
be plentiful also. Anticosti has been no excep- | 
tion to this rule. The island has had its share of 
those who did not hesitate to pursue this nefa- 
rious business. 

From the earliest times the place has held out | 
attractions to the fisherman and the hunter. The | 
| cod, halibut, herring, and other fish that it pays 
|to catch, abound along the coast; huge lobsters | 
| play hide-and-seek among the sea-weeds, and | 
| very good salmon and trout may be caught in some | 
lof the streams, while round-headed, mild-eyed | 





in the waves, or basking on the shore. | 
Then away inland there are, or used to be, | 


lies a long, narrow | bears, otters, martens and foxes, to be had for | were the defences that one man inside might have 


| the shooting or trapping. | 
Coming first to fish and hunt, the fishermen and 
| hunters in many cases stayed to play the part of 
wreckers. There was a good deal more money | 
|to be made out of the flotsam and jetsam that the 
storms sent their way than out of fish or fur, and | 
they made the most of their opportunities. 
One thing, however, must be said in their 


| the walls of the first room they entered, and every 


attempted to scale the citadel of Quebec thamto 
approach by night the bay where Gamache was 
known to have his stronghold. 

We can put plenty of confidence in the Abbé, 
for in the year 1852 he had the courage to pay the 
Wizard a visit, and I am sorry that I have not 
room to give the full particulars of that visit as 
they are brightly presented by this ever-entertain- 
ing writer. 

He found the terror-inspiring Gamache to be a 
tall, erect, and vigorous old man, with snow-white 
hair but piercing eyes, who came forward to meet 
his visitors with an easy, dignified bearing that 
betrayed no concern or troubled conscience. 

His house appeared to be a perfect arsenal of 
deadly weapons. No less than a dozen guns, 
many of them double-barrelled, grimly adorned 


other room up to the very garret had, at least, 
two or three more, loaded and capped; they hung 
upon racks, surrounded by powder-flasks, shot- 
bags, swords, sabres, daggers, bayonets, and pis- 
tols, in most imposing profusion. 

The house itself was something of a fortress. 
Every possible precaution had been taken to pre- 


its master. All the doors and windows were 
strongly barred and shuttered, and so complete 


defied twenty outside. In the sheds, arranged in 
the most orderly manner, were long rows of bar- 
rels, bales, casks, and other gifts of the sea. 

Such was the den of the dreaded wrecker, a 
man not one tithe so bad as wild rumor made 
him, but who, nevertheless, took pains to inten- | 
sify the public feeling about himself, in order that | 
he might be the more undisturbed in the solitude ! 








WRECKED ON 


| behalf. They have never been accused of luring 
vessels to destruction by false lights, or of con- 

| firming their title to the goods cast up by the sea, 
by acting upon the principle that dead men are 
not competent witnesses in court, and by despatch- 
ing any of the shipwrecked who might have sur- 
vived the disaster. On the contrary, more than 
one unfortunate crew has owed the preservation of 
their lives to these very wreckers. 

The most renowned of them all, a man of 
whom it might in truth be said that there was 
not a St. Lawrence pilot or a Canadian sailor 
who knew him not by reputation, or a parish 
between Quebec and Gaspé where marvellous tales 
| were not told about him around the evening fire, 
| was Louis Olivier Gamache. In these stories he 
| figured as the beau-ideal of a pirate, half ogre, 

half sea-wolf, who enjoyed the friendship and 
special protection of a familiar demon. 

The learned and loquacious Abbé Ferland, in 
his dainty little volume of ‘‘Opuscules,” which I 
| hold in my hand, tells us about this wonderful 
|Gamache, that, according to popular rumor, he 
had been seen to stand upright upon the thwarts | 
| of his sloop, and command the demon to bring 
him a capful of wind. Instantly his sails were 
| filled, though the sea around him was in a glassy 
calm, and away he went, while all about him 
were vessels powerless to move. 

During atrip to Rimouski, he gave a grand sup- 
per to the devil, not to a devil of the second-class, 
but to the veritable old gentleman himself. Aided 
by invisible assistants, he had massacred whole 
crews, and appropriated to himself the rich car- 
goes of their vessels. When hotly pursued by a 
government boat sent to capture him, and just 
about being overtaken, both sloop and Gamache 
suddenly disappeared, leaving nothing behind but 
a blue flame that went dancing over the waves in 
| mocking defiance of the disappointed minions of 
the law. 
| Upon such thrillmg legends as these was 
| founded the reputation of the ‘‘Wizard of Anti- 











|to heighten his reputation for diabolic associa- 


ANTICOSTI 


he had chosen for himself in that strange, wild 
place. 

He had not always been alone, either. Twice 
had a woman been found willing to brave the 
rigors of his life for love of him, and in both | 
cases they had succumbed to the terrible loneli- | 
ness and desolation. His second wife died sud- 
denly, while he was off on a hunting-trip in mid- 
winter; and he returned, after a fortnight’s ab- 
sence, to find her frozen form clasping to its icy 
breast the bodies of their two little children, the 
one five and the other six years old. 

“That is how they will find me some day. 
Each one in their turn. Ah! well—- since she is 
dead we can only bury her.” 

That was all the strange, taciturn man said to 
his companion, a hunter who had been with him, 
and yet he had always shown his wife the greatest 
kindness and affection. It was not that he was 
heartless, but that he would rather have died than 
reveal the depth of his feeling. 

He amused the Abbé very much by relating the 
various devices to which he had resorted in order 


tions. He would go to a country inn, for in- 
stance, order a supper for two to be served in a | 
private room, stating that he expected a gentleman | 
in sable garments to share it with him. 

When the supper was ready he would then lock 
himself up in the room, polish the supper off| 
unaided, and summon the astonished landlady to 
clear the remains away, as he and his friend had 
supped and were satisfied. He would further | 
increase their mystification by sundry rappings, | 
and inexplicable openings and shuttings of doors. 

He could also employ more sinister means of 
protecting himself when necessary. One day, 
when he was quite alone, a canoe glided into the 
bay, and presently a gigantic Montagnais Indian 
stepped ashore, armed to the teeth, and advanced | 
with a firm step towards the house 

He was evidently crazed with fire-water, and 
Gamache felt in no mood to try a tussle with so | 








thigh-bone smashed with the bullet. 
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brawny an opponent. Standing in the door-way, 
with a rifle in his hands, he called out, in his 
sternest tones : 

“Stop! I forbid you to advance.” 

The intruder took not the slightest notice of 





him. 


“Take another step and I fire,” shouted Ga- 


mache. The step was taken, but before it could 


be repeated, the rifle spoke and the Indian fell, his 
In an instant 
Gamache was beside the wounded man. Removy- 
ing his weapons, he lifted him to his shoulder, ani 
bore him tenderly to the house, and there nurse: 
him until he was completely recovered. 

Then, filling his canoe with provisions, he sent 
him back to his tribe, with a warning never to 
intrude upon Gamache again unless he wanted a 
bullet through his head instead of his thigh. 

In 1854, Louis Olivier Gamache died, like his 
poor wife, alone and unattended. For weeks 
no one had visited his abode, and when, at last, 
some seafarers chanced that way they found only 
the corpse of the once dreaded Wizard, whose 
supposed league with evil spirits did not avail to 
save him from fulfilling his own prophecy. 

The wrecks continue at Anticosti. Not long 
ago the shattered skeletons of four fine ocean 
steamers might have been seen upon its fatal 
shores, but with Gamache the reign of the wreck- 
ers ended, never to return. 

J. Macponatp Oxtry. 
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For the Companion. 


PORTFOLIO FOR LARGE ENGRAVINGS. 


Take a common saw buck, and remove the two 
slender rounds marked A and B. (See Fig. 1.) 

Then stand the saw 
buck upside down. 
(See Fig. 2.) Round 
off the ends of the sup- 
porting sticks accord- 
ing to diagram, and 
stain the stand thus 
made a rich walnut. 
When dry, give it a 
coat of varnish. 

Make the portfolio 
of two large - sized 
pieces of very stiff pasteboard. Cover them with 
dark brown denim. 

First, lay one piece of pasteboard on the denim, 
and cut the cloth large enough to allow for turning 
over each of the four 
sides. The width of 
the denim as it is ) 
woven will probably / 
do for the width of 
the pasteboard, then 
it will only be neces- 
sary to cut off the 
required length. 

Fig. 3 shows the 
pasteboard placed on 
the denim, and the 
dotted lines at the four corners indicate where the 
cloth is to be cut off to avoid bulk in turning over, 
and to make the cover lie smooth and flat. Be 
careful to turn the corners very neatly over the 
vorners of the pasteboard, and see that on the 





Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 





extreme corners 
Ps x there are no raw 
“ . edges. For the 





rest it does not 
matter, as all will 
be covered with a 
hning. 

Use a _ strong 
thread for the 
long stitches 
across from edge 
to edge, in sewing 
“ the denim over 
the pasteboard. 
(See Fig. 4.) 

Then sew two 
pieces of brown ribbon on the outer edge, as shown 
in diagram. These are to be used in tying the 
portfolio together. In like manner cover the other 
piece of pasteboard. 

Next fasten the two sides of the portfolio to- 
gether by sewing ona strip of denim to form the 
binding. Sew the strip on the side opposite to the 


a 




















Fig. 3. 
























Fig. 4. 


one to which the ribbons are attached. (See Fig 
4.) 

When the two sides and strip are all sewed to- 
gether, baste on the lining; this may be of brow 
silk or brown muslin. The denim, ribbon an: 
lining should be all of the same color. 

To baste in the lining, first lay the portfolio ou: 
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lat, so the lining can be basted on the inside, per- 
fectly even and without wrinkles. This done, 
neatly turn in the edges, and overhand the lining 
to the denim. Finish by sewing a brown silken 
cord all around the edge of the portfolio. 

Now place the portfolio in the stand, and loopa 








Fig. 5. 


scarf across the side of the stand between the two 
supports. Let the scarf be made of some soft 
yellow material, either silk, crazy cloth, or cheese 
cloth, outlined across the ends in brown silk, with 
fringe of yellow or brown, as suggested in the 
illustration. 

——_<@>—____—_ 


MORE USES FOR THE PHONOGRAPH. 


A recent Italian scientific paper reports that 
Americans have recently found it to be practicable 
to apply the phonograph to locomotive whistles. 
Whether this statement has any foundation or not 
makes no difference; the idea is worthy of American 
genius. 

What a convenience it would be to have the whistle 
shout, in’a stentorian voice, “‘Hoosac Junction! Ten 
minutes for refreshments!’? How it would save the 
brakeman his indistinct enunciation! What a pleas- 
ure to all travellers, if the conventional old lady 
were periodically informed that the train was just 
two minutes late, and that there was no ice-water in 
the baggage-car! 

But since it has been found that, by the mere sub- 
stitution of a metallic cylinder for a wax one, it can 
be made to talk loudly, there is no end to the possi- 
ble uses to which it will be put. Hitherto it has 
been proposed to employ it only as a substitute for 
the loquacious reporter in his various capacities. 

But now we may, at any time, expect to see the | 
deaf-and-dumb mute listening to a conversation 
through the medium of an audiphone, and replying, 
in perfect English, with an instrument which is a 
storehouse of syllables, manipulated as one would 
manipulate the characters in a type-writer. One | 
key may supply him with a rippling laughter for | 
frivolous occasions, whi.e another enables him to | 
furnish with condoling, sympathetic sighs a weeping 
mourner. 

Again, upon ringing the door-bell at the house of 
our friend of modern ideas, we need not be surprised 
if his door-panel informs us that our friend has just , 
gone down to the office, but that his wife will be 
glad to see us. 


——~<or—___—__ 
AND WHAT A CUSTOMER! 





The man who estimates his fellows by the material | 


and cut of their clothes is liable to make embarrass- 
ing mistakes. The following story, which may be 
true, is told by the Austrian papers, and is amusing 
society in Vienna: 

A few weeks ago a man dressed in Tyrolese cos- 
tume entered the shop of the principal barber in 
Innsbruck, sat down in a chair, and made a sign 
that he desired to be shaved. 

The proprietor of the establishment is patronized 
by all the civic big-wigs of the place, and is naturally 
anxious to keep the circle of his customers select. 
Seeing, therefore, a rough-looking fellow, clad in 
the national joppe, reclining on the velvet plush 
that was sacred to local officials, he approached the 
daring intruder, and bluntly told him: 

“We don’t serve peasants here; this is a saloon 
for gentlemen.” 

The stranger rose, with a smile. ‘Very well,” he 
said; “but oblige me, in case my adjutant should 
come in, by telling him that I have gone to be shaved 
by your rival across the street. I am the Archduke 
Joseph.” 

The archduke, who is commander-in-chief of the 
Hungarian landwehr, and who ought to be known 
pretty well by sight even in the Tyrol, then lifted 
his hat and departed. 


—___++e,- 
WANTED TO HEAR IT. 


The principal of one of our great college-prepara- 
tory schools became, in his old age, unusually sweet- 
tempered and lovable,—an old, ruddy-faced man he 
was, with silver hair and a good-humored counte- 
nance, 

The village which held his famous school valued 
and reverenced him. But he had the frequent 
infirmity of the old of re-telling his venerable stories 
tneessantly, and many kinds of stops and evasions 
were in demand in dealing with the good doctor. 

One day he carefully pinned a neighbor on the 
street, and began—apropos of nothing at all—to 
introduce a threadbare anecdote, funny at its out- 
s¢ hae, but now no longer able to provoke a 
sme, 

The lady, in her desperation, professed a vivid 
recollection of the story, and made a reckless plunge 
‘nto another subject. 

“Do you remember it?” ejaculated the delighted 
old gentleman, not at all offended. And then, edging 
nearer, and with a fresh sparkle of interest in his 
kindly eyes, “Then please tell it to me!” 


Barry’s Tricopherous warranted to cause new hair | 
to grow on bald heads. Richly perfumed. 50 cents. [ Adv. 











Capital of Montanais grow- 
more rapidly than an 
E N A ae, of its sive in’ the United 
ets he ri pest gold Bh a 
ver 
Worms.—In children bad breath and hard, swelled 4 oe the waa wibeey téitare the fertile valleys 
t h are sympt of worms. Give “Brown’s Ver- | of the Missouri Frickly Pear and San Rivers Mining > 
; a | ,! vi mon ; real esta 8 
mifuge Comyits.” A sure remedy. 25centsabox. (Adv.| pay oi sehen _ Se ake tnice maneceiaen 
- = and small amounts,1 n real estate and mortgage doans.Core 
A sure test of greatness is to be used as a standard, | _7©5P Co., Helena, Montana, 
and when the country doctor or cheap city grocer tells | R A Cc Ee S | 
the consumer that this or that Flavoring Extract is 4 
better than Burnett’s, we consider it a victory for | SIZE Our stop-second watch is 
Burnett’s. [Adv, | CUT. adapted for the accurate tim- 
ing to the fifth seconds of all 
- traces. This Watch is a time- 
HAY FEVER. 
I tried everything. Dr. Browning’s ‘PERFECTED PRICES. 
OZYGEN’’ Cured my Hay Fever. 8. BOBERTS, Phila, In Solid Nickel Case, $7. | 


Pamphlet and Beferences sent on application. 
Wa ter C. Brownina, M.D., 
1235 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


oo *RY 000s 
Everything in Dry Goods and Garments. 


Suits for Boys, Girls and Babies, Upholstery, &c., all 
at lowest prices. Send for samples and Shoppin m- 
a (FREE). GRANVILLE B. HAINES & 

0., successors to COOPER & CONARD, Mar- 
ket and Ninth Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


How to get Baby 


Safely 
Through August. 


As regards diet—where the mother cannot nurse 
her child—beyond question 


NESTLE’S MILK FOOD 


is the most natural and nourishing diet for infants 
during hot weather. NESTLE’S FOOD contains no 
drug or stimulant. It is composed of milk with 
all its cream, wheaten bread crust and a little 
sugar, and NOTHING ELSE. The simplicity and 
perfection of manufacture of this food have secured 
for it world-wide favor as the mothers’ and phy- 
sicians’ mainstay in hot weather. 
Sample sent any mother on application to 


THOMAS LEEMING & CO., New York. 














GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, 
4th Avenue and 42d Street, New York. 
600 rooms. $l aday and upwards. European plan. 


Baggage to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
Travellers can live well at the Grand Union for less 
money than at any other first-class hotel in New York. 
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In Gold Plated, Acid 


proof 
In Gold Filled, guar- 
anteed to wear 1 


<x receipt of 
as 
on receipt of 
able business firm. 


We Guarantee our WATCHES in every Respect. 


For sale b’ 


all Jewellers. Send stamp for illustrated 
Catalogue of our full line of low-priced Watches. 


MANHATTAN WATCH CO., 


234 and 235 Broadway, opp. Post Off., N. Y. City. 


_WATCHES! — 


SEE 


Our Bia OFFER 


Youth's Gompanion, 


JULY 25TH. 
For the patrons of 


Rusifoam 


FOR THETEET 





E.W. HOYT & CO., LoweLL, Mass., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Celebrated Hoyt’s German Cologne. 


keeper as well as a timer. | !ast 10 to 15 years. 


Oyrs., 815. 
Will ship free of charge on 
Pp price or C. O. D 
with privilege of examination 
50 cents or a 
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PAINT YOUR ROOFS 


With Dixon’s SILICA-GRAPHITE paint. It will 
Water will run from it pure and 
clean, and it will give you better satisfaction than 
| any other paint. Send for circulars. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





Bailey's Rubber 





Pari We Sa 

TEETHINC RINC. 

It is made from pure Para rubber and perfectly 
tasteless. Whenin use, the FLAT ENDED TEETH 
serve to EXPAND the SKIN of the GUM, soften- 
ing the latter, thus aiding the coming tooth and 
allowing perfect circulation of the blood without 
irritation. Mothers, do you understand WHY 
teething makes baby sick? When the GUMS are 
swollen, or become CALLOUSED or IRRITATED 
by biting some hard substance that has made 
them so, do you wonder then that the pain be- 
comes unbearable and that CONVULSIONS and 
CHOLERA INFANTUM often follow? Bailey’s 
Rubber Teething Ring has been endorsed by some 
of Boston’s best physicians and dentists, as the 
most correct idea for the purpose ever invented. 

For sale by all dealers in toilet goods or mailed 
upon receipt of price, TEN CENTS. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 


132 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 











ZA "ot Weather 
=| is the very best time 
=——_totry Pyle’s Pearline. 


== WJ éculiar |= Thenthewashisl 
SS ur f : — en the wasn Is larg- 
= ton, J'tg = est, and a saving of 
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appreciated. Think 


of doing a large wash with littleorno rubbing. Consider how 
much longer your delicate summer clothing will last if not 
rubbed to pieces on a washboard. A saving is a gain. You'll 


be surprised and pleased with the cleanliness, satisfaction and 
comfort which comes of the use of PEARLINE. Simple— 


imitations and have sore hands and 


original and best. Sold everywhere. 


servant can use it. 


Perfectly harmless—you can soak 


your finest linen and laces in Pearline and water for a 
smonth, with safety. Delightful in the bath—makes the 
water soft. Perhaps you have been using some of the 
find your clothing going to pieces. Moral—use the 


oz Pearline is manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York, 
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THE PRESIDENTS ADORESS1oH:¢ DELEGATE 
GENTLEMEN, ASA THOROUGHBRED | WISH TOSTATE THAT THE PUTNAM 
1S THE ONLY SAFE ONE FOR OUR USE. You, GENTLEMEN OFTHE SAvpte, OF THE RACE 
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For sale by all dealers in Horse-Shoe Nails. Samples sent free by mail. 


THE PUTNAM NAIL CO., Nep t, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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SHOOTING 


THE CATARACTS. 


There is nothing like emphasizing the difficulty of 
an undertaking for the purpose of calling attention 


to one’s own prowess in grappling with it. A party 


of travellers in Egypt, whose adventures are nar- 
rated in “From Pharaoh to Fellah,” were on the 


route to Philae, 
by the way. 


and expected to shoot the cataracts 
As they approached the more dangerous 
part of the river, the boat was pulled to the shore, 
where a group of donkey-boys were waiting with 
their animals, and the guide declared the project to 
be too dangerous to attempt at that season of the 
year. 


“Tell him to go on at once!” 
yarty. 

Then the two Egyptian boatmen fell on their 
knees, and begged the travellers to abandon such a 
wild attempt. They were poor men; 
slaves of his excellency, the pasha, who accompanied | 
the party; they would die for him, but would not go | 
down the cataract with him. > 

“This is all rubbish,” cried the pasha, exasper: uted; 
“hundreds do it every year, and we must do it.” 

Another agonized conversation followed, and then 
the interpreter reported, “Well, your excellency, he 
say not mind kill other gentlemen, if they give him 
certificate they don’t mind, but he say if he kill your 
excellency he be hanged.” 

“Tell him we have decided to die together,” said | 
one. 

“Tell him he 
another. 

The Egvptian’s eyes twinkled. 

“Make it tfive,”’ he said. } 

“You go at once, or you shall be hanged whether I | 
am drowned or not,” announced the pasha, and 
finding that he meant business, the guide accepted 
the situation. 

Up the stream goes the boat, cautiously approach- 
ing the mid-current a few inc he “3 at a stroke. 

“Hold tight!” and suddenly, with a swing, 
boat’s bow wheels round twice, and we are in full 
stream. Very gently move the oars now, for they 
are not needed, and only kept near the water to | 
steady her. Quick flies the boat, and the whirl of 
water lashes angrily against the black boulders on 
either side. | 

* Bab ya Abu Bab!” ery the sailors in monotonous | 
chant, and the old guide sits grim and black in the | 

| 


cried one of the 


shall have four napoleons,” said | 








the 


stern, with watchful eye on his men and grim out- 
look ahead. 

“Great Ammon! look at that rock ahead!’’ whis- 
pers the pasha. 
It grew nearer, and the guide, 
with anxiety, i 
his voice. 
in mutiny. 


upparently frantic 
screamed his directions at the top of | 
Back screamed the sailors angrily, as if | 


| 


“Allah help us! Great Bab help us!” rise in | 
agonizing g crie 8. | 
“We're in it!’ said the pasha. 

“Don’t waste your strength fighting with the 


stream,” said another, quietly, as he slipped his arm 
out of his coat. A big wave seemed to lift the boat 
in air, and to be about to dash it on the black rock. 
A look of horror came over the guide’s face, and he 
uttered one despairing shriek, as skimming the crest 
of the brenker, the boat gave a turn at right angles, 
passed the rock at a yard’s distance, turned com. 
pletely round twice, and was riding placidly in open 
current. 

“All finish!” cried an Egyptian, and the guide 
added, solemnly, “Very clever! Plenty baksheesh!”” 

His fear and horror had merely been the proper 
dramatic accompaniment to the situation. 


+o, 


PLEADING FOR THE SHARK. 


The author of “On Blue Water,” a man who had 
sailed much in tropical seas and had many oppor- 
tunities for studying the nature and habits of fish, 
treats the common belief that the 
eater us a superstition. 


shark is a man- 
Man does not have his 
dwelling in the water, and it is only rarely that, by 
uccident or design, he exposes himself to the attacks 
of the shark. It is not likely, therefore, that he was 
intended to be the natural and preferred food of the 
fish. The writer referred to above says that he had 
never conversed with any one who had seen a living 
man attucked by a shark. He 
account of 


gives an amusing 
a meeting between a black sailor anda 
shark, which makes it appear that this fish is a great 
coward in the presence of man. 


His ship, an English one, was lying in Bombay 
harbor. An enormous white shark lay sluggishly 
on the surface of the water only a few feet from the 
ship’s side. The sailors were making suc h remarks 
as “He's got his eye on us for supper,” and when 
this opinion was doubted, they challenged the in. 
credulous to put a foot in the water w ithin the shark’s 
reach. 

A negro made a bet of a pound of tobacco that 
he would jump into the water just as he was. The 
bet was taken; and, without removing any of his 
clothing, the man jumped from the rail plump upon 
the monster’s back. The fish was large enough to 
have swallowed two men, but his fright overcame 
any longing for human fle sh. The narr: ator says: 

“I have seldom seen anything so scared as that 
shark was; he plunged off, half ‘his body out of the 
water at times, leaving a wake like a paddle-boat 
behind him, which could be traced for three or four 
hundred ys ards, where he dived, and never showed 
himself alongside our ship again.’ 

This instance would, perhaps, be met with the 
objection that sharks show a preference for white 
men to feed upon. This common notion has been 
adopted from observing that the colored South Sea 
Islanders spend much “of their time in the water, | 
wholly indifferent to the sharks which swim around 
thei. If the shark is really partial to white victims, 
he probably selects them from sight, not from taste. 
The whiteness of the body attracts his eye more 
quickly than dark objects would, and he makes for 
it with a blind rush. | 

When the shark once gets a taste of human food, 
he no doubt experiences unusual delight, and from } 
that time on is a ferocious man-hunter. | 

The case is much the same with the shark as with | 
the tiger. Not one of a thousand of either of these | 
creatures stands any chance of ever tasting human 
flesh, and before having done so they both stand in 
mortal fear of the face of man. 





+e — > 
“THEN you have never had educational advan- 
tages?” said a good woman to a small boy. 
“No, marm, not as I knows of. I’ve had airy- 
sipilas. If wh: tt you said is wors’n that, I don’t 
want to ketch it.’ } 


“NAME some of the most important things exist. | 
ing today which were unknown a hundred years 
ugo,”’ said the teac her; and Tommy answered, with 
‘Us.’ 


laconic modesty, ‘ 


they were the | ~ 


The Standard Thermometer saves fuel. It saves 

doctors’ bills and makes the whole family comfortable. 
— ‘ 

For Coughs, Colds and Consumption use the old Veg- 
etable Pulmonary Balsam of Cutler Bros. [Adv. 
—_—_—_—— 

**T have suffered agony from Itching Piles, and was 
unfitted for all work. The first trial of your KALLISTON | 
stopped the itching in less than a minute. I think it is 
a big thing.” JosErH E. FosTER, So. Lyndeboro, N. H. 
For sale by all druggists. Price, $1.00, or sent, express 
paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & Co., 27 Cen- 
tral Street, Boston, Mass. [Ade 


50 PIRCES of VIOL, IN MUSIC only 50 cents. 
- Hathaway, 339 Wash. Street, “Dostou, Mass. 


$ +o; S6A DAY at home, selling the NICKEL TIDY 
HOLDER. Sample and Agent's price-list mailed for 
10¢. insilver. W. Hasselbach, Box A 51, Sandusky, O. 


Our mammoth illustraced circular on Dress | 
FREE Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magie Seale Co., Quincy, Ii, — Ih, 
1 to $8 a day. Samples worth pa. 15 FREE. 
$5 Lines not under horses’ feet. Write Brewster 
'‘ Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. | 


ASHINGTON 


N & CO., Seattle, Wash. 





our 20-c. package of SCRAP PICTURES. 
tis immense. Lamson & snder, lowe” Mass. 
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"DUE ALL SOLDIERS 
A 4. disabled ; pay, ete. 
ENSI ON: ORI Ck & NS, 
wa . = this paper. 





ANTE dD. = and girls to work in vacation and 
Saturdays. New Household Article. Swinton’s Indel- 

ible Marker. Your mamma wants it, Large profits. Send 
stamp for particulars. G. #, Lewis, 67 Wash, St., Chicago, 


PATENT FOrINVENTORS! 


Beng for Bend for Pamphlet 
Patrick O’FaRRELL, At’ty at La n,D. Cc. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


NTENTS: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 
of a sufferer. Vines complaint a twin — 

Constipation a result_of dyspepsia. Food to be taken. 

Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. 

JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell,Mass., 14 years City Treas, 


B REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 
Sold Everywhere. 

Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 

(By mail 18¢., ] 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 


Eifoen t's ae Sh uber; Persil 
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Fone TevahSuteen.a00C Clubof8,$1.40 
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Est 187 iter St. 
Cfo wW7 REELY'S CORK EXTRACTOR. 
Mar. 6 Corks lifted out whole. 


188. Only play to do it. 
4 , Sold Everywhere. _ [By mail, 10c.] 
715 Washington St., Boston. 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE. 


Send 12 cts. for postage and packing. Best invention for 
taking out wrinkles and bagging at the knees. For 6cts. 
additional, if mention is made of this paper, we will 
send full line of samples of custom clothing, Sich 
iy and full directions. STA’ PAN 
IMPANY, 34 Hawley Streets Sacien n. 


PANTS. *.. 


525. 
Samples ‘ree. Boys’ Suits, $4. Sent ¢ 











Manuf’s Pant Co., W hitman, Mase . 
c ill ph: found juatoune tor 
era inta 
ne E S _ At ummer cht hid vehi. 
dren or adults. 
ts medicine but wit - Aw 
and sustain life when everything 
else fails. 4 sizes, 35 cents up. 
Ideal Hair Curler. 
Does not burn or soil the hair or hands. 
SOLD BY TALL DRUG AND TOILET Goops DE ALERS, 
»LE, POSTPAID, 50 CENTS. 
G. L. ‘THOMPSON, Mfr., 130 Clinton St., CHICAGO. 


reely’s Adjustable Pants ! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied 5 inches in 4 minute. 
Made in +2 the usual time, 

Put on in *, tiie usual time. 








“A NEW BEST in the WO 
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THREAD send 10 cents for spool of 500 
ILL NEVER 


Book on Crocheting and Knit- 
FOR CROCHETING. yards, and 10 cents for book. 
BREAK OR ROLL UP 


ting, with 59 lace patterns and 
Make your address p $ plate, in including State. Addre 


Makes SPLENDID 
Put up in Nos. 30-40-50-60. 
bleached and _ white. 

full directions for making.Buy 

of your dealer if possib ce, or 
GLASGO LACE co., GLASGO, CONN, 
K ~ [ | i 
Esras. 1822. 
RED. BROWN iY 





FOR 
AND 
COLICS. Pe 


| ’ PATENTED FEB. 19, 1889. 


Special eanee given one tailor in| 


ev BY tow 
715 Washington St., Boston, | 


RLD. | 
LACE, 


COMPANION. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. o'er: Sess: 


Waste Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors, 15 cent 

per oz. Mailed to any address by the manufacturers of 
the celebrated Eureka Spool Silks, Art Embroidery and 
Knitting Silks. a Silk Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 





ie bie DEALER FOR 


FARGO’S ‘BOX TIP” SHOES 


For Boys and Girls. 
$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 






dics PENCILS 
led for th, tough leads. 
Saesrensioeetegenns keepthem, mention Vouth’s Com- 


ne and send 16c. in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City,N.J., for samples worth ¢ doublethemoney 




















UALLED for CEMENTINC 
giass, china, Paper, leather, &c. Always 
ru need AnD! 


ady fo: 0 glue known. 

1S MADE BY THE) AWAS Y 

_ Russia ementC0.,gevecies ce 
PERFECTLY HARMLESS. 
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wood, ¢ 








The Vacuum Tip pped Arrow 


with Gun or Pistol and Target for 


A BIRTHDAY CIFT. 
Pleases everybod 
Mailed for 3 cents. 
Patentees and So 


For sale by_all dealers. 
PANY, 
ph per TE coma ’ 


ICED TEA 


when prepared from 
Wood's “MAY ogi 
FORMOSA 


drinks. Fu 
directions accompan 
each package. Pack 
in half-pound ware | 
retaining all its flavor 
and fragrance. If your 
rocer does not furnish 
it send fifty cents and 
receive half-pound cad- 
dy by mail. 
Thomas Wood & Co., Importers, Boston, Mass. 


BROWN'S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


— Fon— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
&@” BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


: summer 
OSA : 
~OOLO ONG Liz.» 



















is the most delightful of | 


Bicycle Bargains, 


A number of second-hand and 
shop-worn machines at ex- 
tremely low prices. 
Catalogue & Special List Free, 
Pope Mfg. Co., 77 Franklin St., Beston. 


“DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES” 


|A 4 Ib. Pomily or Store Seale, . . $1. 

A $65.00 Sewing Machine, . . . 18.00 
A 500 lb. Platform Scale, * «@ <« 10.00 
A $125.00 Top Buggy, . ° e ° 65.00 
A 2 Ton Wagon Scaie, ° ° e e 40.00 
A $40.00 Road Ca i 15.00 
A 0 lb. geoep and: ‘Platform Scale, 3.80 
A’ 7.5 





$15.00 B psy H 7. 
1000 other article n ome proportion. ‘Catalogue free. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago. © 


Qas- SMITH’S -—@q 
COMMON SENSE 


ROOM HOLDER 


IN THE 
WORLD, 










Nearly 100,000 sold. 
Holds a Broom either end up; is never 
out of order, Keeps a wet broom 


} on receipt of ise. 3 
can more than oe their money selli 





tem for iy vl Holders sent yet hea pt 
of $1.00. Address ne ne SPRING | CUN : 
Menufieduvirs of Pon Pe 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


Are the Best, 
IF YOU WISH TO TRY THEM, 


Send return postage for sample card con- 
taining 10 of the leading numbers. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CoO., 


753 Broadway, New York. 


BASE BALL AT HOME 
WILLIAMS PoPULAR INDOOR GAME 
“G52 CARDS. 19 ILLUSTRATED. a. 
SHOWS EVERY PLAY IN FIELD ¢ SAME 


ON ACTUAL DIAMOND. 








i, LAST HALF OF gtx INNING, BASES FULL.AV 
SCORE 1 EACH. TWO OUT. EWING AT BAT. 





DRESSING 


4’ ’ 
SpA ad iatner gods 
read are soiled or worn by ag 


eor 
A\ fot | 
MG heir original b Beauty of Finish and 
backs. Saves time and 


“ios. 
labor. Hands do not touch 


er; boilingwatercanbe used’ 
also soda potash, lye, ete. Cloth- 
knit by a patent process, elastic, 
easy to wiite absorbs water likea 
sponge. wonderful, labor- 
saving favention: ver 600,000 
lsatsight. Noexrperience 





































TRIUMPH 
Self-Wringing Mop. 
Lightens woman's labor. 
No more chapped ds or 


necessary, our own methods of 

selling assure success, Exclusive 

ory. Factory loeated in N. H. 

Supply ry atimportant centres. 

Orders od from nearest depot. 
Liberal a, 

10TT & LOW 


MANFG, CO., General Supp’ iy 
15 Public Sq., Cleveland, 0. 


Illustrated circu- 





} wnat NIVERSAL. ASSISTANT. is the 
most valuable book ever issued, aud 
contains Calculations, Processes, Trade 
fay Secrets, Rules, Legal Items, Business 
a Forms. in every Oveupation, from the 
Household to the Mauufactory. Also, 
ell important Political Facts, Interest 
and Wages Tables, and altogether near- 
ly @ million items of interest to all 
classes. If you want to know anything 
 ofimportance, this book will tell it. 


» Agents Wanted ‘."":.:: 


It con- 
535 tains 250 pages, and is bound in lim 
. 6 Beene price 25cts.; heavy silk cloth, 
cents. $10 a day guaranteed to wide-awake agents. Sold by all 
ksellers, or mailed on receipt of price by J. S- ‘OGILVIE. 
| ustuass, 57 Ross Sragst, New Yorx. 









GURNEY 


NEW 





THE GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER COMPANY. Boston. 
Gentlemen :—The two Gurne 


houses are very satisfactory to u “in | 
foal, giving wn plenty of ©; have exceeded our expectations for Kony in 


Mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION. 








Before Deciding on Heating Apparatus 


It will pay you to write to 


HOT 
WATER 


HEATER 60,, 


for a free copy of How Best to Heat our Homes,” and Testimonial hte 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 237 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 


YORK OFFICE, 88 JOHN, cor. GOLD 8ST. 


JAMES MURCHIE & SONS, LUMBER DEALERS AND MANFRS. OF LUMBER. 


CALAIS, ME., 


y heaters we purchased last October for our n 


Yourstruly, J.G.&G,A.MURCHIE 





APRIL 26, 1889, | Coa 
| 


2 





SAMPLE GAME S1.00, POSTAGE PAID 
FAVORABLE TERMS TOAGENTS vaaeaae 
| AG.eevo~ SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


HATCH LITH9 C° MFES.NY. | 





A CHARM. 


It is useless to disguise the fact that a young 
lady who has A LOVELY COMPLEXION 
possesses a charm against which no rival can 
successfully contend who has not the same 
advantage. It is therefore a matter of supreme 
importance to know that 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP 


is a never-failing beautifier of the skin; 
removing from it every trace of blemish, whether 
|in the form of sallowness, freckles or dis- 
| figuring blotches, and thus transforming the 
| most repulsive complexion into one of 


RADIANT BEAUTY. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for ta cts. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, a ~N. 
CRITTENTON, “cis, s eeeeenenenn 115 Fulton 
Street, New York Cit 

















OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
all comparable to the CuTICURA REMEDIES in 
heir marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying and 
Sie the skin, and in curing torturing, distigur- 
| ing, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp 
and blood, with loss of hair. 

CuTiIcurRA, the great Skin C mre, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier pared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOL v ENT. the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally. cure every form of skin and blood 

sease, from pimples to serefula. 

Sold everywhere. Pri CUTICt 








. 0ec.; SOAP, 25e. 


| RESOLVENT. $1. Prep a by the Pot TER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston 
Send for * How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 2] 
prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 41 


Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CuTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLAS- 
TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents- 











